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’ The Cathedral of Learning 


of the 


University of Pittsburgh 


ROUND is to be broken in October 
G for this remarkable structure, an 
epochal development in University archi- 
tecture. Chancellor John G. Bowman has 
been aided in the accomplishment of the 
necessary financial program by members 
of Ketchum Publicity, Inc. Nearly three- 


fourths of the $10,000,000 sought has 


already been given by the people of 


Western Pennsylvania, and the comple- 


tion of the fund is now under way. 


E believe the percentage of complete success established by our directors 
in more than fifty substantial campaigns to exceed that of any other iy 
organization in the field of institutional finance. 


plishment of the fund sought. 


invited. 
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Six percent is the greatest total expense, including our fee, in any campaign 
directed by Ketchum Publicity. The average cost is four percent. 


Ketchum Publicity’s methods are always dignified, and they always result in 
permanent benefit to the client institution—over and above the actual accom- , 
r) 


We are completing the schedules of our directors for 1926. Appeals are not 
undertaken for an objective less than $100,000. Correspondence with respon- 
sible officers, leading to a personal interview with a member of this firm, is 


KETCHUM PUBLICITY, Inc. 
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“| et’s not have 


‘he Millers— 


he’ssucha bore!” 


[ WAS a week before them 
wedding anniversary. They sat 


wn to draw up a list of friends 
rr the party. 

Many names went down on th 
st without question. The Robin 
sons — Clark and May. Harry 
Parker, who from small beginnings 
had made himself into the best 
known architect in the State. The 
Mary Brown can always 
be relied upon to be the life of any 
party, and Bob Brown is being 
prominently mentioned for Con 


oTessS. 


Browns 


Yes, it was an easy list to draw 
ip; until it neared its end. And 
then, she suggested Joe Miller and 
his wife. 

“You went to school with Joe,” 
she said, “and he was at our wed 
ding. Of course, I know he’ll be a 
drag—but I think we ought to hav: 


Her husband frowned. “We've 

given many a party for people we 
ught to invite,” he said. “But this 
is Our own party. Let’s make it a 
real success. Let’s not have the 
Millers he’s such a bore!” 

In how many homes in America 
is this conversation repeated, when 
ever a party is planned! How many 
men go through life like Joe Miller 
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boring their triends, keeping Every 
their wives out of interesting ivi hould le 
: i gt ie ee bs 
tations, and getting nowhere in pai 
ticular in a business way The free 

And the tragedy of it is that Eliot has put into the Harvard ( 
there’s no necessity for it An\ he essential ! 
man—if he can spare even fifteen min ind how he ha 
ites a day and knows what to do with n pleasant mot I 
them—can make himself interesting and an get the know 
successful lite, the culture, tl 

Why should Bol Brown be consid hat every ur 
ered for Congress, while his school 
mate Joe Miller is not even considered “PF : wrote 
or assistant office manager in the com sent in the upo! 
pany that employs him? eant a big step 

W hy does one ar¢ hitect £o tar, while me bes de 5 the 
another—with just as much’ profes of pleasure.” 


sional talent—has 1 
together to live at all? 

Every 
knows the answet 

You will know 
when you have spent an 
nteresting evening il 
reading the wonderful 
little free book illustra- 
ted on this page. Your 
copy is waiting for you. 
It is called “Fifteen Min 
utes a Day” and it giv 
the plan, scope and put 
pose of 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


the famous home 


brary that is an open 
sesame to real social and 
mmsimess siuiccess 


successful mar 


scrape his pennies 


Every read 


ited t hav p 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


250 Park Ave., New York City 

By mail, free, send me the little guide-t to the most 
Sliot’s Five 

and containing 


famous books im the world, describing Dr. B 
Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classic 
the plan cf reading recommended by Dr. Eliot 


Harvard. Also please advise how I may secure the t 
by small monthly payments 
{Mr 
Name { Mrs... 
| Miss 
ADDRESS 
The publishers cannot undertake to ecnd the bookict 


to childre 
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THE SALES MANAGER Of an enterprising New 
York furniture company had as customer 3 
large Chicago department store. 
received some goods he was sure would interest 
this store, he placed a long distance call for the 
merchandise manager. 
he had his man. 


Having just 


Within five minutes 
Adding up his sales when 


the call was finished, he found they totaled fifty thousand dollars! 


Ir 1s not by accident that the use of Long 
Distance by salesmen and sales managers 1s 
increasing so rapidly. A long distance call 
often saves the time and expense of a long 
It does not have to wait in the 
If the man wanted has 


It is evi- 


trip. 
reception room. 
left town, it can follow him. 
dence of importance and the desire to serve. 
Prices and terms can be discussed as in a 
personal interview. The goods can be 
shipped with a substantial saving of time. 

Are you and your concern getting more 
orders and speeding up business by the use 
of the long distance telephone? Do you 


use it in buying, in collections, in making 
large sales to customers and prospects in 
distant cities? 
Distance daily results inevitably in a loss 
to efficiency and profits. 


The failure to use Long 


The Commercial Department of the 
local Bell company will gladly, upon call, 
examine your business and suggest new 
waysin which Long Distance can serve you 
But in the meantime, what man or con- 
cern in a distant city should you call now’ 
The telephone will connect you just as it 
does with the person or firm wanted in 
your own town. Number, plea 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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utumn {eaves © 


by Ben Field 


UTUMN leaves come sailing down,- 
«4 Autumn leaves of pink and brown,— 
Carpeting the shady street, 
Muffling the sound of feet. 





Autumn leaves of brown and red 
Canopy us overhead, 

With a golden over-glow 

Make a fairy street below. 


Hills are painted in a night 
With an artist’s dream delight, 
Supernatural shades are seen 
Mingled with the evergreen. 


Crimson, scarlet, every hue 

That the oldest masters knew, yw) 
While October’s flashing days NS 
Fade to Cold November grays. 





For the weary Earth is old,— 

Fast comes on a deathly cold, — 
Winds their shroud upon her spread, 
Autumn leaves of brown and red. 


Autumn leaves of pink and brown 
Through the sunlight flutter down, 
Weaving winds from overhead 
Plait a mantle for the dead. 
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Keeping Rotary Rotary 


By DONALD A. ADAMS 


President of Rotary International 


BELIEVE the greatest need in our or- 
] ganization today is exactly the same as 
it always has been and as it probably 
always will be. That need is the education 
of Rotarians as to what Rotary really is. 

As Uthai Vincent Wilcox has pointed 
out, it was Ben Franklin who said that 
education was “‘to supply men to serve the 
public.” Washington added, “to enlighten 
public opinion’; Adams, “to give the 
knowledge useful in the practice of the 
moral duties of man and citizen’’; Monroe, 
“to qualify society to discharge with credit 
the great duties of citizens’; Madison, “to 
prepare a people who mean to be their own 
governors”; Jefferson, “to enable the peo- 
ple to understand what is going on in the 
world and to keep their part of it going 
right.” 

If you dislike the word “education,” let’s 
put it, “Keeping Rotary what it should 
be,” or still better, “Keeping Rotary Ro- 
tary.” 

If we only knew the reason why each 
one of us came into Rotary! Perhaps it is 
easier to determine why we remain in 
Rotary. Certainly the answer must be 
found in the objects of Rotary as they have 
been officially adopted, and that means the 
Six Objects of Rotary. If these objects do 
not give us the key to the right to existence 
of Rotary, then I do not know where to 
find it. If the present statement of these 
objects does not represent our mutual con- 
ception of Rotary—if these are not our 
real objects, we should change them, but 
until they are changed, we should follow 
them and as Everett Hill has said, Rotary 
has a perpetual program in the accom- 
plishment of its Six Objects. 


It may interest you to know that the 
statement of the Six Objects of Rotary 
embraces exactly ninety-two words. Sure- 
ly it is not a great task for anyone to 
understand and remember ninety-two 
words. Consequently I dare to say that 
every Rotarian should have at his tongue’s 
end a description of the Objects of Rotary. 
I do not mean that we should learn them in 
a parrot-like verbatim way, but we should 
know and be able to tell others what con- 
stitutes Rotary’s right to existence as an 
organization. Rotary exists to foster and 
encourage something. Every Rotarian 
should know and be able to tell what that 
something is. 

The part of our perpetual program 
which appeals most strongly to me is the 
program of Business Methods. To me, 
3usiness Methods is a fundamental of Ro- 
tary and it is a fundamental because I read 
it in our Platform, our Code of Ethics, our 
Objects and in every one of our documents 
which serve as guides for our activities. 

Rotary is a spiritual force. Mark my 
word, I did not say a religious force, I said 
a spiritual force. On no other grounds can 
I account for the way it his gripped thou- 
sands of lives and changed them from sel- 
fish existences into lives of helpful and un- 
selfish service. If we wish Rotary to con 
tinue to grow in strength and usefulness 
and to eventually bring to accomplishment 
our Six Objects, I believe we must keep it 
what it is, essentially a spiritual force de- 
voted to the improvement of conditions 
and relations in business and professions 
and through such activity to the encour- 
agement and fostering of understanding, 
goodwill, and international peace. 
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Octobh, Igo 


Hon. Edgar 
Bancroft 
Late U. S. Ambass; 


to Japan 


International Friendliness and the 
Sixth Object 


By PAUL P. HARRIS 


President Emeritus, Rotary International 


of action, the world has yet to learn of it. 

They were, however, exceptionally competent 

in the field of dreams. It required a genera- 
tion to write the dreams of these two men in facts, 
but it has been done. 

In one way or another the following paragraph 
became one of the object-clauses of Rotary Interna- 
tional and was given the number six: 

“The advancement of understanding, goodwill, 
and international peace through a world fellowship 
of business and professional men united in the 
Rotary ideal of service.” 

It would have taken a man with far-sighted 
vision to have even dreamed such a thing twenty- 
five years ago. Is it now to be written in fact? 

During the latter part of March, 1924, I received 
a letter from far-away Japan; it was signed 
Tsunejiro Miyaoka, past president of the Tokyo 
Rotary Club. 

I was impressed with its fine spirit of friendli- 
ness and I answered with equal warmth. Some time 


I Jules Verne and Edward Bellamy were men 


later 1 was informed that my new-found friend 
had been elected a delegate from the Tokyo club 
to the Toronto Convention and that he and Madame 
Miyaoka would stop in Chicago on their way to 
Canada. I set about the task of learning something 
of our prospective guest and what I found out was 
considerable. 

I learned for instance that he was a graduate of 
the law department of the Imperial University and 
that he entered the diplomatic service of his coun- 
try during the year of 1887, since which time h¢ 
had enjoyed many honors, among them that of 
being charge d’affaires and later minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Washington, first secretary of the 
Japanese legation at Berlin, charge d’affaires to 
Germany and to Belgium; and His Imperial 
Majesty’s Minister Resident and principal law 
officer of the Japanese department of foreign 
affairs. 

I learned that he was an honorary member of 
both American and Canadian Bar Associations. 

I learned also that Madame Miyaoka had servod 
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iy years as lady-in-waiting to Her Imperial! 
High ess Princess Higashi Fushimi in which ca- 
nat she had attended the coronation of King 
Ge V and Queen Mary in 1911. 

QO» the arrival of this distinguished Japanese in 
the | nited States, at the suggestion of the presi- 
ont of the Chicago Bar Association, I wired him 
an invitation to be the guest of honor at a special 
eon of the Association. The invitation was 

accepted and it became my privilege to introduce 

him to some of the leaders of the Chicago Bar 
mong whom was the late Edgar A. Bancroft. 

As this incident followed soon after the passage 
of the exclusion act, Mr. Miyaoka’s brief address 
to the members of the Chicago Bar pertained 
mostly to that subject. 

During the course of the sojourn of Mr. and 
Mrs. Miyaoka in Chicago, Mrs. Harris and the 
writer had the good fortune of becoming well 
acquainted with them and of cementing a friend- 
ship which we hope will prove to be enduring. 

Does the Sixth Object of Rotary have any prac- 
tical meaning? Is it possible for an organization 
of limited membership, like Rotary, to have any 
appreciable effect on the destinies of a nation? 

Can personal friendships grow into national 
friendships in such manner as to promote the 
interests of peace? 

Within three months from the meeting of Edgar 
Jancroft with Mr. Miyaoka at the luncheon of the 
Chicago Bar Association, the former received his 
appointment as United States Ambassador to 
Japan, and a_ sec- 
ond time I had the 
honor of bringing 
these two delightful 
men into friendly re- 
lationship. 

W hen Edgar Ban- 
croft left Chicago he 
was bearing a great 
burden of sorrow, 
Mrs. Bancroft having 
passed away a year or 
so earlier. He was 
therefore especially 
appreciative, upon his 
arrival in Japan, of 
the courtesies extend- 
ed to him by his 
friend Tsunejiro Mi- 
yaoka. It was Miyaoka 
who introduced Edgar 
Bancroft to the Japa- 
nese courts and he and 
Madame Miyakoa en- 
tertained our Ambas- 
sador in their home. 
Professor Soper of 
Northwestern U ni- 
versity, who was born 
and raised in Japan, 
says that there is a 
warmth and a depth 
to Japanese f rie nd- 
ships which is almost 
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Tsunejiro Miyaoka, Tokyo, Japan 
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incomprehensible to people of other lands; such 
friendship Mr. Miyaoka extended Mr. Bancroft 
and friendship could not have been better placed. 
Of all men whom President Coolidge might have 
sent to Japan none could have been more happily 
chosen. He was a brilliant speaker, a scholar, and 
with all, a most lovable gentleman. 

Last February, Edgar Bancroft was guest of 
honor at the anniversary meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Tokyo. 

Is the sixth object of Rotary practicable? Can 
Rotary play a worthy part in the consummation of 
the great ideal? It was through Rotary that these 
two men, a great American and a great Japanese, 
won highly valued friendships. Can anyone doubt 
that the friendship of Edgar Bancroft and Tsune- 
jiro Miyaoka helped to relieve the diplomatic 
strain of the past year? Can anyone doubt that 
this friendship will serve to promote a better 
understanding between the two great countries, 
the United States of America and Japan? 

During the course of the world war, I heard a 
conservative Scot, Thomas Stephenson of Edin- 
burgh, tell a representative of the British govern- 
ment in Chicago “This thing never would have 
happened if Rotary could have been established 
throughout Europe ten years ago.”’ 

I have been reliably informed that the influence 
of members of two Rotary Clubs, Dublin and Bel- 
fast, was one of the most potent factors in settling 
the Irish problem. 

Is the sixth object of Rotary International a 
dream impossible of 
realization? 

A very few weeks 
ago the Honorable 
Edgar Bancroft, Am- 
bassador to Japan, 
was taken seriously 
ill. No more tender 
solicitude could have 
been manifested by 
his own people than 
was manifested by his 
friends of the Orient. 
Hour by hour they 
waited news of his 
condition and when 
the sorrowful moment 
came, two nations 
were plunged in grief. 
Throughout the hours 
of suspense none were 
more anxious than 
Tsunejiro Miyaoka; 
the influence of his 
friendship was ever 
present. 

On the day when 
the remains of the 
American Ambassa- 
dor were taken aboard 
a Japanese warship 
for transportation 
home, a great military 

(Cont'd on page 41.) 
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A Common-Sense Survey 


A careful analysis of community boy problems is 
the basis for intelligent and effective boys work 


HAT do you about 
the boys of your particular 
community? Do you belong 
to the self-satisfied group 

who sit back in a sense of se 

curity and repeat to yourself the hack 

“Qur boys are all 

“This town 

character- 

We 


KNOW 


mug 


neyed phraseology 
right; leave them alone.” 
is all right; there are no 
destroying influences in this town. 
don’t need boys work.” 

Maybe you belong to the group who 
believe that you have done a wonderful 
piece of Boys Work when you have had 
a “Father-and-Son Dinner” or handed 
out baskets on Christmas Day. 

Why not treat the boy situation in 
your town in the fashion that 
you would approach a business venture? 
If you were anticipating the purchase 
of a business, you would study the pros- 
pects. You would know the field of 
operation; something about the people 
and 


same 


who are prospective customers 


have a first-rate know] 


By WILLIAM LEWIS BUTCHER 


can be made by a half-dozen Rotarians 
in a week or two with little expense and 
in the leisure hours of the men engaged 
in obtaining the facts. Some of the 
statistics desired can be procured easily 
from the local officials. Other of the 
information can only be obtained by 
observation and study of the conditions 
by the men assigned to the task. 

The plan of a boys work survey 1s 
shown on the opposite page. In connec- 
tion with many a survey by the use of 
this plan, it is well to remember that 
we will be able to form an opinion on 
the value of utilizing the boys’ spare 
time, if we will make a study of the 
juvenile offenders and the districts 
from which they come and compare it 
with the records of the boys who are 
being reached in their spare time. 

Let us check up on the boys’ spare 
time. Take two evenings, one in the 
middle of the week and the other on 
a Saturday evening, to talk with and 


count the number of boys on thx 
and in the commercialized amus 
Then we should visit the comm: 
ized amusements to determine f 
selves whether or not they a 
able. 

From the facts covered in thi 
we will be able to determine the 
ber of boys reached and the numb: 
boys not reached and can work 
convincing argument on the valu 
supervised spare time. You ought { 
be able to show very clearly that th 
boy who is unsupervised is the boy w! 
usually gets into trouble. Note: A 
complete actual survey, based on this 
survey outline, can be procured by 
writing to Rotary International, 22! 


East 20th Street, Chicago, Illir 
U. S. A. 
In order that Rotarians may hav 


a practical example before them, I an 
giving below a survey made in a mid 
western city of the United States 
The facts and 
tions may not be th 


condi 





edge of the merchan 
dise you expected to 
offer to the 
community. 


buying 


Is the boy situation 
any different? More 
and more, boys work is 
being looked upon as a 
business preposition. 
Why not seek to find 
out something about 
the boy situation in 
your town before you 


Prevention Better Than Cure 


IKE many other similar affairs, the boys work survey 
4 is sometimes regarded as a sociological “stunt”— 
one of those things which show the mental agility of 
the statistician and nothing more. 
survey which is worth anything at all is simply based 
on the mathematical principle of stating your problem 
before you attempt to solve it. 
In common with practically every branch of civics, 
boys work also suffers from those cheery souls whose 


In actual fact the 


same in every tow! 
The program to be 
suggested in your tow 
to safeguard your boy 
will depend = entirely 
upon your findings. Ir 
your city it may be tl 
Boy Scouts, Big Broth 
ers, Boys’ Club or any 
one of a number of 
recreational and cha)’ 
acter-building pr 

grams or agencies. It 


set up a remedy or slogan is: “Well, that would be a fine thing for some j 
adopt a plan of work? towns, but we’re different, we don’t need it here.” ern x your tel n 
es ve ay ; oaks : ! ili 0 suggest th 
Most communities This article by William Lewis Butcher gives you soni Wie yon we 
have been scared by the ideas of a trained worker with boys; it tells just Stieteniend ‘the facts 


mention of 
“Survey.” 


the mere 
the word 
Immediately you have 
thought of a task that 
would mean a tremen 
dous amount of work 
that would take weeks 
to accomplish. Many 
have thought that it 
would be necessary to 
employ an expert, at 
considerable cost, to 
make the survey. 
Rotary International 
Boys Work Committee, 
recognizing this state 
of mind, has worked 
out a commonsense sur- 
This survey 





vey plan 


what a good survey is—and isn’t—and by giving a few 
statistics secured from an average town, proves that such 
surveys are much more necessary than the complacent 
citizen might believe. 

The old adage about prevention being better than 
cure is quite applicable in the field of human values. 
It is a short-sighted policy which refuses to spend some- 
thing on the youth of a city only to spend a good deal 
more on its criminals and derclicts. 
crime conditions are receiving considerable attention. 
If out of this welter of publicity in the daily press 
there should come some practical suggestions for im- 
proving the situation: if one result should be. for 
example. an open-minded analysis of the boy situation 
in each of our cities and towns to enable us to know 
our problem before we attempt the remedy. then a 
long step forward will have been taken. 


Just now American 
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number of boys who are covered by 
spare time agencies, leaving more 
than two thousand who are unsuper- 
vised when they are outside of the 
home after school hours. 

It should also be noted that the Boys’ 
Band and the Boy Scouts meet only one 
night a week, leaving the streets as 
the only possible playground and spare- 
time influence during the other nights 


of the week, so that it can be safely 
said that there is no real spare-time 
influence outside of the home that 


covers the leisure time of the boy all 
through the week. 

The schools of Boytown are doing a 
wonderful piece of work, all that they 
can be expected to do under their 
present budget. The progress that has 
been made in vocational work and the 
fine athletic equipment in the school 
buildings is relatively superior to most 
cities of the size of Boytown. The boy 
is perfectly safe in school time. It is 
after the boy leaves school that the 
danger period begins. It would be 
well for the citizens of Boytown to 
consider the advisability of opening 
the gymnasiums and the swimming 


pools after school hours, and particu- 
larly at night, so that the boy may 
have some place to go to work off his 
surplus energy and to utilize his free 
time. 

On a certain Friday evening, 1382 
boys between the ages of ten and 


twenty-one were on the streets of Boy- 
town after 10 p. m., alone and unsu- 
pervised. On a Saturday evening, 171 
boys were on the streets or in the 
commercialized amusement places such 
as the poolrooms. The poolrooms in 
Boytown, at the time they were in- 
vestigated, cannot be said to be the 
best possible influence and yet there is 
little room for criticism as compared 
to such places in most communities of 
the size of Boytown. 

There is often too much of a ten- 
dency in some particular communities 
to condemn poolrooms which are the 
only places the older boys and young 
men have to go to, instead of bringing 
about the more constructive achieve- 
ment of providing recreational 
facilities available to the boys. 


‘Fae 


do not give him a chance to play 
under proper auspices and supervision, 
if the corner gang is his only oppor- 
tunity for association in spare time, if 
the poolroom is the only medium for 
social contact, then the responsibility is 
upon the community and upon the par- 
ents and not upon the boy. It is futile 
to condemn commercialized amusements 
such as poolrooms and movies until we 
set up something in their places. Con- 


other 


boy has a right to play. If we 


structive rather than destructive criti- 
cism is more desirable than agitation 
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which tries to do away with poolrooms 
and forgets all about the boy’s inherent 
right to play. To capitalize the gang 
spirit, to harness the clubby spirit that 
is ever-present in a normal boy, we 
must see to it that recreational facili- 
ties are provided in spare time. 

First recommendation: Provide su- 
pervised recreational activities that will 
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HETHER you desire it or 

not, you cannot escape the 
responsibility that is yours in 
Rotary boys work. Boys are 
looking to you for guidance, so 
we must live as we want them 
to live, we must set an example 
of truth and we must back with 
our deeds the advice that we give, 
for keen are the eyes of youth 
and they see what at times we 
think is unseen and they know 
what we think is unknown. 

In your business, when you are 
attempting a new enterprise, you 
don’t go at it haphazardly, but 
you survey the entire situation. 
You don’t use the word “survey” 
because it conveys to your mind a 
theoretical tabulation of facts 
that may or may not be useful, 
but the survey is made that you 
may proceed along well-ordered 
lines. Therefore, your’ Boys 
Work Committee recommends 
that before attempting the year’s 
program, a careful but common- 
sense survey of the boy life of the 
community be made.” 

—S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Boys Work, 
Rotary International. 
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attract boys to the proper use of the 
leisure hours by offering programs of 
a character-building nature. 

A man who had an investment of 
ten millions of dollars in productive 
machinery would not allow the larger 
part of it to become rusty and im- 
paired. Yet 468 out of every 1,000 
examined, in the draft for United 
States service, were found unfit, large- 
ly from preventable physical defects. 

Well-supervised recreation builds 
strength and health. Outdoor play- 
grounds are seasonable help for school 
children, when well supervised, but 
such facilities are in no way adequate 
to the year-round program necessary 
for boys, particularly of the working 
class. There must be indoor facilities 
to furnish healthful body-building ex- 
ercises during leisure hours. What- 
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ever the public school equipm: 
should be used full time and bx 
erly supervised. 

In general, Boytown is almost 
tute of facilities for a body-bu 
and health program in leisure tin 

Second recommendation: Pro 
means for physical development oy, 
care of health, especially during 
time hours, particularly to mee: +h, 
needs of working boys. 

Nothing can be more importan: jy 
the training of youth than education, 
both general and occupational. |; 
said that of the men called to service 
for the United States in the late war. 
out of every four there was one wh 
could neither read nor write. 

The records in courts throughout th; 
United States show that the great ma 
jority of those arraigned have not had 
even an elementary school education. 
to say nothing of occupational train 
ing. 


HERE are approximately 1,200 boys 

in graded schools in Boytown. At 
least 25 per cent of this number do not 
go beyond the grade school. The most 
excellent vocational program of the 
Boytown High School is preparing the 
high-school boys for some definite vo- 
cation in life. But what shall we say 
of the large number of boys who leav 
at the end of the graded school, wh 
do not complete high school and wh 
drift out into the “blind alley” and 
“one-track” jobs? 

Can any businessman who realizes 
that skilled hands are required in in- 
dustry, agriculture, and business, and 
that more than a graded-school educa- 
tion is needed to occupy them properly, 
fail to appreciate the need of equip- 
ping our boys with the fundamentals 
of success? 

The common experience of the boy is 
to leave school at his earliest conveni- 
ence, with the faith that a brilliant 
career beckons to every boy with an 
ambition to work. That vision fades 
as he is trained neither in mind nor 
skill, and he finds himself unable to 
rise and get ahead. He sinks into the 
jot of the common plodder. Unable to 
analyze his condition, he imagines the 
privileged classes are against him and 
he fancies all kinds of grievances 
against society in general. He is th 
material out of which the so-called 
“radical” gets his recruits. From this 
group come the great majority with 
whom our courts deal. 

Third recommendation: Find som: 
way to reach boys who have left school 


and, with friendly counsel, encourage 
them to take up again their educationa! 
pursuits during their leisure-hour 0)- 


portunities. 


There is*no subject of more impo't- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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RE we at the gate?’ 

“Aye. Shall I open it, and 
drive in?” 

“No, I will get down!” 

“Careful wi’ the step, sir. Let me 

There — your cane, sir? Aye, 

If you’ll just 


help! 
the lodge is close by. 
take my arm—” 

The passenger shook his head in im- 
patience, then checked himself, anid 
exchanged his frown for a_ smile. 

“Thank you, but I think I know 
every stone of the way! You will wait 
for me in the patch of shade to the 
east of the gate—it’s there, isn’t it? 

I thought so!’” 

The driver drew up his rig by the 

old stone wall, where a great tree 
reached out in grateful shade for him- 
self and the mare. He watched, with 
| gaping interest, the slow progress of 
) his passenger. 
Peter Vallance followed the tappings 
of his cane, that seemed not less eager 
than he to achieve the ivy-grown oaken 
doorway. His hand reached out at last, 
fumbling a little for the knocker, an 
' unnecessary action, for the door flew 
open, and a rotund, rosy-cheeked woman 
' was erying: “Mr. Peter! Mr. Peter! 
God bless us, sir, but this is a glad, sad 
day to see you so!” 

He put an arm about her shoulders, 
as might a son embrace his mother, 
though the disparity of birth was so 
) obvious that even the yokel on the 
> driver’s seat widened the gape of his 
jaws, as became one versed in, and 
implicitly accepting, the ancient laws of 
caste, 

“You had 
Podgett ?” 








my letter, then, Mrs. 
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the play's over now, isn’t 
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‘Yes, sir!” 

“Not receiving any wire, I concluded 
you had, and that it was safe to come. 
The place is closed up, and deserted?” 

“If you could only see, sir, just how 
deserted it is!” 

“Ah! I met Mr. Reggie in the 
Strand last week, and so he told me. 
Perhaps it is just as well, then—” he 
patted her shoulders, for there were 
threatening sobs,—“just as well that I 
am—as I am. I shall people it again 
for myself Manage to find my 
way round, right enough!” 

“Oh, no, sir! There’s the brook, beg- 
ging your pardon, and the steps, and 
dear knows what harm you’d come to! 
If ’tweren’t for my rheumatics, Mr. 


it?) My play as well as yours.” 













all 
side that’s 
took sick, why one of us ’ud be glad 
to go As it Mr. 
Peter, I’ve a little girl here who’s stay- 


Peter, and Jim being away along 


of a cousin on his mother’s 
enough along. is, 
such a 
to 
come and poke about the place — and 


ing at one of the neighbors — 
dear little lass, she is, and loves 
no harm at all to that, as I can see 
she’ll be no trouble to you, if 
you'll just let her go along, and tell 
her what you’d like best to see—” Mrs. 
Podgett stumbled over the word. 

He said quickly, to cover her confu- 
sion, though he had fancied a 
adventure: “Splendid!” Perhaps it was 
well. There questions he 
wish to ask. He could interro- 


lone 


as 
would 


were 














gate a youngster with less embarrass- 
ment than he could even Mrs. Podgett, 
had her rheumatic elderly legs been 
equal to the journey he had planned. 


II. 


HE him through the now 

gateway. The creaking stiffness of 
the gate itself impressed him with a 
sense of change; there had been a day 
when the comings and goings gave little 
chance for the creakings of disuse. The 
girl took his arm again; he liked the 
unobtrusive, yet solicitous, way she did 
guiding him rather than leading, 
leaving full play for his cane, as if 
she suspected the truth—that the cane, 
like himself, was traversing familiar 
He judged her, by her voice, 


ied open 


ground. 


her manner, the way in which her 
short skirts swished against his leg 
occasionally, to be about fourteen or 


So, 
9 


“IT love these grounds, don’t you? 
she enthused suddenly, as if a common 
interest in the place had broken down 
the barrier of unacquaintance. “And 
the old house set back there beyond the 
trees at the end of the drive 
only it makes a person a bit lonesome 
to up, doesn’t it? They 
say”’—her fell to a whisper— 
“they say for the 
family’s all scattered and away. Mrs. 
Podgett says most likely it would have 


see it shut 


voice 


it’s up sale, now 
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been sold before this, but for Miss 
Charmian—” 

He interrupted: “Ah, you know Miss 
Charmian?” 

“Oh, of course, I’ve seen her! She 
comes here sometimes, you know—not 
often now. Mrs. Podgett says maybe 
she’s too busy with people, up in Lon- 
don, wanting to marry her, or get her 
married. Mrs. Podgett says old Mr. 
Hallet—-that’s her father, you know— 


will give her the place here if she 

Mrs. Podgett says—”’ 

marries, and sell it if she doesn’t. 
“Suppose we forget what Mrs. 


Podgett says, just now! We’re going 
to turn back the leaves for an hour. 
We know it’s the present, and that the 
future’s ahead, but we’re going to pre- 
tend it’s the past. We know the place 
is shut up and deserted, but we’re 
going to people it again. Is that 
agreed? Come, I know you can play a 
game as well as another! I shall be 
my old self, and you—there, I declare 
I haven’t even asked your name!” 

“Mrs. Podgett sometimes 
Dot for short. If—” 

“Dot it is! Well, Dot, you’ll have 
to be the rest of the folk, I guess, and 
I shall ask you all manner of questions, 
and you must answer them as best 
you can.” 


calls me 


But can’t I pretend I’m 
It’s much more fun, isn’t 


“Of course! 
—someone? 


“Ave, the lodge is close by. If you'll just take my 
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it, than just being—people? \ 
a visit here, and we'll pret 
someone come to the gate to s 
around I know!—I’]! 
Charmian! She’d be just th 
meet you at the gate, wouldn’t 
Mrs. Podgett says, loving the ; 
she does. Let’s pretend, eh?” 
He could almost feel th. 
eagerness. But his cane wa 
restlessly, into the sandy soil 
driveway. 
“Let’s pretend, eh?” she repe: 
“Yes, Dot, let’s pretend!” 
“Oh, but you mustn’t call m 
You must call me Charmian!”’ 


The slender cane bent dangerou 


“Of course, little Miss Make-B. 
I shall call you—Charmian!”’ 


She clapped her hands. He 


on a pace, that she might not se 
Her voice followed him, 


wincing. 

almost crestfallen embarrassment 

but—what shall I call you?” 
“You may call me—Peter,” h« 

managing a_ smile. 

away, Charmian?” 

“You shall tell me where you 


? 


to go—Peter! 


III. 
“The driveway is still the 
Charmian? Ah, but it isn’t! 


feel the weeds under my feet 
walk.” 


arm 
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Podgett says they try their 
but there isn’t much money al- 
for the up-keep. When a place 
ale, and empty—” 
patted her shoulder. “But the 
; are the same, on either side,” 

“T can hear their voices now. 
always seemed to whisper when 

me, and when I went again!” No, 
Peter Vallance! Once they were 
_ with an odd stillness, as if they 
.... as if they knew! 
You are very silent, Peter!” 
I am thinking. Do you mind if I 
t my pipe?” 
Oh, do let me help with the match!” 
‘I can manage,” he said, shortly; 
n, penitently: “Of course you may, 
ild! Mind your fingers, though, and 
watch out for that tricky breeze. 
Splendid!” 
“Where are you going now, Peter?” 
“To renew my acquaintance with the 
beeches.” 
“Mind the fallen branches .... and 
the grass is long now, isn’t it?” 
“Tt used to be like a billiard table 
. fine old turf ... . no, I’ll not 
tumble, Dot—your pardon, Charmian! 
. . Splendid old trees, what a lot 
they could tell if they would! Perhaps 
they even watched the Cavaliers ride 
up in search of hiding Roundheads. 
What a pity old places like this must 
go! These damnable taxes .... pay- 
ing for the war, Charmian, paying for 
the war! And yet, I have to thank the 
war for something—but for it, Peter 
wouldn’t be here now, doing the rounds 
with you. Shall we get our feet on 
the driveway again?” He laughed 
softly. “You’ve no idea how I felt the 
first time I walked up this driveway. 
Here I was, on leave in England for 
the first time, and lonely as blazes, and 
the gods of luck sent me an invitation 
that might have happened to anyone 
else instead. Just ran across it in the 
Eagle Hut—in London, you know. 
Wasn’t even keen on coming—until I 
saw the gate, and the drive, and the 
beeches, and the Hall showing up, 
grayly, at the end. Some funny little 
voice inside me kept saying: ‘You’ve 
come home! You’ve come home!’ 
. ... perhaps it was the trees whis- 
pering, Charmian, having seen some 
ancestor of mine among the Round- 
heads or the Cavaliers! Generations 
back, we came from round about here.” 
“Where now, Peter? We are at the 
end of the driveway.” 
“Already?” 
“Yes—the house is straight ahead, 
and, to the right, is the garden.” 
IV. 
«THE sun is on the wall, Charmian, 
the old brick wall at the back of the 
rose garden?” 
“Yes, Peter!” 
He pushed forward, through a tangle, 
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“Italian backgrounds, Peter Vallance! And that Italian day with Dorken 





and put his hand against it. “Dear 
old wall!” he cried. “Its heart is still 
warm! Do you remember how I used 
to sit here, while you did your fancy- 
work in the garden chair, just behind 
there? You never knew what a frame 
the rambler roses made for you, Char- 
mian—” He stopped, put a hand across 
his forehead; then smiled reassuringly 
at the child, reaching out to touch her. 
“You’re trembling,” he said, penitently. 
“I’ve frightened you! ... . I forgot, 
my dear, that our little game of Let’s 
Pretend was just—a game... . 
You’re crying, child! What makes 
you cry?” 

“I don’t know,” she sobbed. “I 
think it’s the way you touched the wall, 
and what you said.” 

“Come,” he cried, “you shall pick me 
some blooms, and I’ll sit here awhile, 
and keep my silly thoughts to myself.” 

He remembered, now, how she had 
written him, the letter following him 
about, and reaching him at Venice. 
“You will be enjoying golden days in 
sunny Italy,” she wrote, “but, oh, Peter, 


they can’t be finer than we are having 
here! Sometimes I almost hate the 
weather for its beauty—it wasn’t 
always so when you were here; don’t 
you remember how we watched and 
waited for the sun to be upon our wall 
again, and how miserably it continued 
to rain often? And now that you 
aren’t here, there is just enough rain 
to keep things fresh, and bring the 
roses to perfection, and our bit of wall 
is red and sunny, and, when I put my 
hand against it, I can quite believe 
your nice, dear, whimsical fancy that 
its heart is beating, for it is pulsating 
with the sunshine in it! And, Peter, 
you’ll remember it, won’t you—our old 
brick wall—when you see the Italian 
sunlight on the ancient buildings?” 
“When you see the Italian sunlight!” 
. He remembered Dorken, who 
was with him in the Argonne, and who 
had “wangled” leave on purpose to look 
after him, reading the thing to him, 
with that slow, southern draw! of his, 
and a sense of the sacredness of the 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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The Municipal Forest Movement 


A phase of conservation with rapid devel- 
opment in America during recent years 


UROPE gave Ame! 
ica the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who, in 
establishing a town, 

commenced an empire. 
She ha since that time 


been giving us other thing 
which, having established a 
foothold in new have 


begun to yield weed crops of 


soil, 


very doubtful value. But if 
there is one thing more com 
mendable than others that 
we have received from 


Europe it is the Town Forest 
Idea. 

In our American 
call it, as a rule, the Munici 
pal Forest, rather than the 
Town Forest, and we have 
already made such material 
progress with it that we 
have begun to establish other 
similar units known as 
county forests, school-district 
forests, and even industrial 
The last named are 
confined to 


way we 


forests. 
not necessarily 
progressive lumber 
tions, many having 
founded by business 
owning a few score or a few 


corpora 





been 
firms 


By J. R. SIMMONS 








hundred incidental acres of 
idle land that have been set 
to work growing trees. Every industry, 
of course, must have forest products. 

We were somewhat skeptical when 
told a few years ago that there were 
certain European cities whose citizens 
received, from the proceeds of the mu- 
nicipal forest, the equivalent of a check 
at the end of the year instead of a tax 
bill. And we were far more skeptical 
than that forty years ago, when those 
who read and believed Sargent’s census 
figures were dubbed “denudatics” as a 
new species of demented person. 

Now, however, we have accepted the 
truth that our timber is diminishing, 
that the supply must be maintained at 
any temporary cost or effort, for the 
protection of American industry, and 
we believe that it can be maintained if 
we act courageously and at once. 

It is not necessary today to preface a 


Photo: J. R. Simmons, 


special article on a phase of forestry 
with those startling facts and figures 
which we have learned by heart, and 
which we have persistently been writ- 
ing down through force of habit. The 
American people know the facts, and 
some of them at least appreciate those 
facts. 

So far as municipal forestry is con- 
cerned it is necessary to say by way of 
introduction merely this:’ that cities 
which are located at a distance from 
the remaining supply must pay an 
enormous price for the timber they 
need, or grow it at home. Hence, we 
have the adoption of the municipal- 
forest idea, a single phase only of a 
general movement toward better for- 
estry that is sweeping over the entire 
United States. 

Pioneer work in bringing to America 


One of the old pine pla; 
tions—excellent stand of j 
ber dating from first Ameri, 
reforestation movement. A; 
12 acres; age, 46 years. 


the municipal-forest 
ment was done by many 
servation associations 
departments, including 
State Forestry Associatio 
the National Forestry A 
ciation, the Forest Se) 
and the State Department 
of forestry and conservat 
These organizations 
us many times and wit 
great patience that in Euro}. 
the town without its fo 
was the exception; that 
many places the for 
owned and managed by 
town was the town’s 
support; that Frankfort 
owned the oldest artificially 
planted forest in Europe an 
had cut trees from it mea 
inches it 


chief 





uring thirty-six 

diameter and yielding ov 
4,000 feet of lumber pe! 
tree; that the average an 
nual profit per acre fron 


town forests in Germany and 
Switzerland was as high as 
$6.20 per acre; and that 
though our wage scale 1! 
America was higher and ou! 
standard of living bette. 
than the European standard, 
we could nevertheless realize 
a fair return on our investment by 
establishing municipal forests based 
upon the system so well and favorably 
known abroad. 

We refused to be entirely convinced 
until that interesting discovery wa 
made down in New England, i. e., that 
there were as many as twenty old pine 
plantations that had been made just 
after the Civil War, and that thes: 
plantations had grown to maturity 
without any further assistance and 
were in a position to yield anywher 
from 20,000 to 45,000 board-feet 
lumber per acre. Many of them hav: 
indeed given us this ultimate return, 
having been cut flat! 

Most people do not pause to conside: 
that we had a reforestation movement 
in America prior to the present one 
It came in the sixties and seventie 
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iscouraged Dy the opening ol 
ite-pine forests of the Great 
-egion and the ensuing deoline in 
e of pine lumber. This form of 
cement cannot again present 
America, for the last remain- 
nds of virgin timber (except 
all areas that serve as living 
ents to remind us of the glorious 
ge of the past) are confined to 
atively small areas in the South 
West. 

irly all of the plantations that 
established during the first Ame) 
eforestation movement, and that 
d maturity just as the present 
ment was beginning, were meas 
in 1914. They were found to con 
as much lumber as healthy stands 
itural-grown pine in the same 


intations 30 to 40 years old, mea 
| 22,000 board-feet per acre. 
Plantations 40 to 50 years old, meas 
ed 33,000 board-feet per acre. 
Plantations 50 to 60 years old, mea 
ired 41,000 board-feet per acre. 
[he most conspicuous of the planta 
ns was the one at East Bridgewater 
n Massachusetts, known as the Latham 
lantation. The forester’s 
was 300,000 board-feet for 12 acre 


estimate 


ut the actual cut was 589 cords of box 
gs, an amount of wood considerably it 
cess of the estimate. The plantat 
as only 46 years old when cut 

One of the first of the Norway 
lantations to reach maturity in Ame 
a is at Woodstock, Vermont. T! 














Pik RO 


plantation, ac rd 


/ {h/ { \ 


ng t measurement l i 
recently made, has produced 50 cord acre per yeai um} Ww 
per acre in 45 year from $12 to $15 pe housa fee 

These facts and figure are not pre it certainly Ww not be wo 
ented in relation to municipal for that f years fi I 
estry to indicate tl 1 town or city A cit on indre j 
must wait fifty years f its forest to hal get ( ‘ 
grow, then cut it 1 begin over well on the p ict ew i 
again. On the y, the planta acre f forest, and be able 
tions should be managed strictly a its police, fire and public-w 
cording to the principle f forestry so partments, besides having tin 
as to be perpetual, and to produce an’ for homes at a reasonable pric 
innual incoms citizen There is a municipal forest 


Without doubt the 


land available in m« 


waste and idle nortnert! New York contair ng m 


than eight 


t all of the for 


million trees, some of whi 


ested and formerly forested states at are over twenty feet hig! It entire 
less than $10 per acre. Most cities own ly reasonable to expect that t cit) 
lands around the water system where’ whicl not a large one, will be able t 
trees can be grown not mly for profit pay t ot it municipal expen 
in timber but profit along the lines of and ] ittle timber to sell t me 
purification, il protection, recreation, other needy municipality in anothe 
fish and game, and so on. What more twenty-five yea) ull from the muni 
ideal place could be found than the ipal forest of eight t isand acre 
municipal watershed i site for the Any city that w | increase it 
municipal fo ition uld fin consid vhat ! 
f a timbe Uppy 1 ¢ 

N many state Obtained — tional system ne 0 at 
| from the forest lepartment at telfigent and indu 1 eople 
cost, and in some cases, as in New How then may a city establish a mu 
York, free of charge to towns and cities nicipal forest at the least xpense 
Twelve hundred tree ufficient for How have several score cities dor I 
in acre of ground, and two men can New England, and v we yme 
lant on an average of an acre a day eventy mui il f the 


White pin 


and in Le neral the cone 


bearing trees, will grow to productive the qu 


ize in from t 
while serving n 


ther than timbs 


ifty years, mean- to tho 
l eful purpose 
uction After \ 


1, £ 


ey will vield 








Photo: Kirwin & Weller, Albany, N. Y 


Boy Scout troops organized for tree planting. 


In the background may be seen some of the 
city of Albany “discovered” on city-owned land 


old-growth umber hich the 
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E. LESLIE PIDGEON, D.D., Montreal, Quebe: 





























HORACE A. MOSES, Springfield, Mass. ROBERT JEMISON, JR., Birmingham, Ala. 
ROTARIANS IN 7 J 
| { PUBLIC EYE 
OTARIANS IN THE PU 
William Seaman Bainbridge, M.D.,_re- dent of Rotary, bade farewell to friends famous John Hancock House at Bostor 
turned to New York after representing the made during a decade of ministry at Au- said to be one of the finest examples 
U. S. at the International Medical Confer- gustine Church, Winnipeg, and prepared Colonial architecture extant. Robert Jem 
ence in Europe. In Italy he was made for his induction as rastor of Erskine ison, Jr., of Birmingham, Ala., was elect« 
Commander of the Order of the Crown; in Church (United) at Montreal. Horace A. president of the National Association 
France he was promoted from officer to Moses of Springfield, Mass., presented the Real Estate Boards at the Detroit conve! 
commander in the Legion of Honour: New York State Historical Association tion of that organization. In twenty yea 
recognition of surgical work in the U. S. with a new headquarters and museum at he has built up a business that, in 
Navy during the World Wa E. Leslie Ticonderoga. The building will cost more had transactions aggregating more th: 
Pidgeon, D.D., past intern nal presi- than $150,000 and will be a replica of the $10,000,000. 
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Is Your Insurance Insured? 


What becomes of the forty-five billions of dollars of 
insurance written on the books of American companies? 


NOTED New York = surgeon 
died leaving $40,000 worth 
of insurance payable to his 

A “Estate”. His widow made 
im promptly, but could not be recog- 
ed until an adminigtrator was duly 
pointed by the surrogate court. When 

legal entanglements were cleare:| 
vay, two or three months later, the 
ow emerged from the experience 
just $32,000. Administrative ex- 

ise, court fees, federal inheritance 
tax and state tax absorbed $8,000. 

This great surgeon so skillful with the 

calpel unwittingly shot his family into 
barbed wire entanglement after he 
ad taught them to live in lavish 
ixury. The case is not unusual; for 
happens right along and in spite of 

t men of shrewdness go on making 

their insurance payable to _ their 

‘Estate.” If this surgeon had desig- 

nated his wife instead of his “Estate” 
as beneficiary under his insurance, it 
would have saved her exactly $8,000 
total wastage to his family and she 
would not have been reduced to the 
worry zone and been compelled to sell 
securities on a sagging market to 
realize funds to meet 
the immediate necessi- 


By FRANK B. ODELL 


contingency of the insured’s death fol- 
lowing that of the beneficiary or the 
simultaneous death of both. 
ent children are the natural alternates. 

The day of haphazard buying of life 
insurance without regard for the pur- 
pose it is intended to fulfill is pass- 
ing. As a solvent of one economic 
problem, insurance will reach its peak 
of efficiency when every one who buys 
it understands what it will do and what 
it will not do. 

In the past we have felt that the 
safety and security of our dependents 
were adequately safeguarded when we 
had accumulated a sufficiently large 
bundle of policies inclosed in a nice little 
rubber band. We have filed them away 
in the vault or private safe in the se- 
rene faith that our obligation was fully 
discharged. Sometimes it works out all 
right, in fact nearly always does, but 
once in a while the beneficiary or the 
executor or the administrator finds that 
the late lamented bought his life in- 
surance without exercising judgment or 
forethought. The reason is plain: men 
do not buy insurance deliberately as 
they buy other commodities; it is rarely 


Depend- = 


bought at all. It is sold by trained 


underwriters and the decision to buy is 
made on the impulse of the moment 
under fire of emotion generated by a 
super-salesman. 

“Program Insurance” is the remedy 
This plan means using the same dis 
crimination in the selection of policies 
that we use in other vital 
affecting the welfare of our families. 


matter 


It seeks to underwrite our hopes and 
objectives in life. There is a plan of 
insurance designed to express every 
thing desirable in life and the program 
method of buying undertakes to find 
that plan and fit it to the individual 
needs of the purchaser as his tailo: 
fits his suit, with the result that each 
policy or group of policies performs a 
definite function in the life of its owner, 
doing for him precisely what he want 
it to do. 
of the working out of this principle 


A simple concrete exampl 
is the case of the father who is ambi 
tious to give his son a university train 
ing. He feels—and many men do feel 

that when this is accomplished his life 
work will be finished. He is confront 
ed with the possibility 


die and leave his big 


that he may 


life job unfinished. He 





ties of life. There 
would have been no 
administrative expense, 
no publicity, no inher- 
itance tax, no shrink- ’ 
age. The insurance 


money—every cent of is founded 
scientific facts as sound and unchanging as the everlasting hills. 


it—would have passed 
silently and swiftly to It is 
the widow. 

This case illustrates 
what can happen and 
what usually does hap- 
pen when a_ personal 
beneficiary isnot 


| Insurance Never Philanthropy 


IFE insurance is the most highly organized form of commer- 
~ cialized service in the world,” declares Frank B. Odell. “It 
on the broad principle of brotherhood, and on who 


never philanthropy; it is purely a commercial enterprise 
built on the principle of millions pooling their resources for this 
mutual protection. And because it is business instead of philan- 
thropy, it gives independence and develops collective confidence. 
Whoever said the home is the bulwark of the nation stated only 
half a truth. The epigram is complete when you add: that back 
of the home in all its majesty and strength stands the great 


know 1 


vaguely 


more or le 

that if thi 
happens, life insurance 
will complete his life 
work and he consults a 
trained underwrite: 
brings expert 
knowledge and experi 
ence incontact with 
specific case and 
solves the problem sim 
ply and effectively by) 
fifteen 
year endowment in the 
amount of $5,000. The 


arranging a 


named in the policy. A institution of life insurance. In America, for instance, more than man is forty-one, the 
man’s wife is his log- forty-five billion dollars stands sentinel of the palace and cottage.” son is three years of 
ical beneficiary, for In this article, the author describes various kinds of policies, age and with this ar 


upon her falls the bur- 
den of continuing the 
home and maintaining 
the children until they 
reach self-sustaining 
age. Unless there is a 
good reason why it 
should not, all policies 
should be payable to a 
personal beneficiary. It 
is a further security to 
designate an alternate 
beneficiary to cover the 


countries. 





ance, and certainly everyone needs it. 


tells you what insurance will and will not do, and how to make 
it do some of the things which the average man finds necessary for 
the best results of his labors. 
the disposal of property are indicated, and you are told how to 
secure that protection for your family which is the basic idea of 
80 many institutions. Nowadays nearly everyone takes out insur- 


Some of the dangers incident to 


The recognition of this ing 


rangement the son is 
protected to the extent 
of $5,000, if his father 
dies while the son is in 
grammar or high 
school, the $5,000, be- 


payable at once, 


need has led to schemes of governmental insurance in many thus providing a col 
But the skilled underwriter can determine for you 
just what sort of policy is best for your particular needs and can 
save you and your family from the possible embarrassment of 
having funds applied to the wrong object. 


lege fund. If the 
father lives out the 
fifteen-year-endowment 
term the full face value 
of the policy is payable 
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in cash when the son reaches the age of 
eighteen. In any event the father must 
provide funds for college and this plan 
allows him to spread the expense over 
a fifteen-year period instead of crowd- 
ing it into the four years of college 
period and this is particularly desirable 
when you remember that when the son 
is eighteen, the father is fifty-six and 
impaired health or infirmities may 
have diminished his earning power. The 
underwriter who has been proved by 
long service and regular dealings 
should be trusted as you trust your phy- 
trained 


sician or lawyer. He is a 
specialist who puts his specialized 
knowledge at your disposal to make 


more secure the future of your family. 


‘THERE is a bewildering number of 
plans and forms of insurance, each 
designed by an actuarial expert, to meet 
definite needs and conditions in life. 
Without introducing technicalities it is 
sufficiently accurate in this article to 
say that the Whole-Life policy is the 
unit of life insurance just as one dollar 
is the unit of American money. All 
other plans are modifications of the 
whole life, or its combination with one 
or more others. The whole life is the 
lowest-priced standard insurance policy 
sold; because the premium is payable 
throughout the entire lifetime of the 
insured instead of being completed 
within a limited number of years. 

The Limited Payment Life policy 
calls for payment of the premium for 
only a limited number of years—usually 
ten, fifteen, or twenty—specified in the 
policy contract and when this premium- 
paying period is completed, there is 
nothing further to pay and the full 
value of the policy will be paid at death. 
This form of policy is popular with 
conservative men who like to know in 
advance that the payment of premiums 
cannot burden their declining years 
when the capacity to earn may be 
lessened by age. 

Endowment policies pay their face 
value at the end of the endowment 
term or sooner if the insured dies. This 
plan establishes a definite, systematic 
method of savings. It provides a sub- 
stantial anchorage in life. It teaches 
the young man habits of thrift and the 
importance of meeting business obliga- 
tions on the dot. It guarantees to pay 
if you live; it must pay if you die. The 
man who buys insurance on this plan 
places before himself a future full of 
hope. It gives him buoyancy and cour- 
age, it sprinkles flowers on the down 
slope of life when he must face the 
fundamental fact that some day he wil! 
be either an old man or a dead man or 
both. 


Life insurance is the most highly 
organized form of commercialized serv- 
ice in the world. It is founded on the 
principle of brotherhood, and 


broad 
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scientific tacts as sound and unchang 
ing as the everlasting hills. It is never 
philanthropy; it is purely a commercial 
enterprise built on the principle of mil 
lions pooling their resources for mutual 
protection. And because it is business 
instead of philanthropy, it gives inde- 
pendence and develops collective confi 
dence. Whoever said the home is the 
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= of the most important aspects 
of the insurance business was out- 
lined by Ex-president William Howard 
Taft as “the system of little rills and 
rivulets and streams which carry the 
savings of money into a reservoir of 
capital, there to be used under the con- 
trol of men of executive genius, to do 
the most that can be done by capital, 
effectively, for the material improve- 
ment and expansion of the country.” 
It seems fairly safe to say that all 
of the ordinary risks of life can be 
provided against by some sort of in- 
surance, and that even an extraordinary 
risk may frequently be dealt with in the 
same way. In addition to providing 
security for individuals, and capital for 
the community, insurance companies 
make a still more far-reaching contribu- 
tion through their constant effort to 
improve health and welfare work. The 
same instincts that taught a herd of 
cattle to form a solid phalanx as pro- 
tection against wolves and the squirrel 
to store nuts against the winter, taught 
men to form insurance companies. 
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bulwark of the nation stated only half 
atruth. The epigram is complete when 
you add: that back of the home in all 
its majesty and strength stands the 
great institution of life insurance. In 
America, for instance, more than forty- 
five billion dollars stands sentinel of the 
palace and cottage. 

In a broad sense the man who pays a 
premium to a life-insurance company 
gets much of it back in his salary check 
or pay envelope; for it must be remem- 
bered that the company acts only as a 
redistributor of wealth. Its investments 
reach every legitimate industry. Two 
billions invested in railroad securities 
in the United States stablizes trans- 
portation, shipping, and manufacturing. 
Two billions in first-mortgage real- 
estate divided between city and coun- 
try investments sustains the develop- 
ment of cities and augments dairy and 
farming pursuits. It is plain, therefore, 
that the vast sums collected in pre- 
miums by the old-line companies is 
eventually poured back into its original 
channels and ultimately goes back to 
the communities from which it 
came and into the pockets of the men 
who paid it out. If the combined in- 
vestments of all the old-line companies 
were suddenly withdrawn from the field 
of investment the industrial structure 
would totter and fall. Your insurance 
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companies in America pour dea n 
matured endowment checks in the 
mails at the rate of a million 
a day. 

Income insurance is coming to 
most popular form among mx 
buy in fairly large amounts, and \\he, 
the buying public comes to und 
the absolute protection afforded | 
plan it will be difficult to sell any 
This policy pays the  benefician 
monthly installments over a period 0; 
years specified by the insured, the firs: 
installment being due and payab 
mediately after the death of t! 
sured. This arrangement virtual!y a, 
points the company instead of the ben 
ficiary custodian of the insurance estat, 
and the company performs the sery 
without fees or cost of any kind 
Under this plan of settlement a larg: 
amount of insurance may be bought fo 
a given premium because the compan) 
must pay interest on all deferred in 
stallments. Thus the element of tim 
and the earning power of money is put 
into operation for the benefit of th: 
beneficiary. 


RK VERY life insurance policy is th 

exact mathematical equivalent of 
every other life insurance policy. This 
must be true else no policy is scientifi 
cally accurate and mathematically cor 
rect. The only sense in which one 
policy may be said to be better thar 
another is because it fits individua! 
needs or conditions better than som: 
others. 

The man who buys insurance in suc! 
quantities as he can carry without 
feeling too keenly the burden, an 
makes that insurance payable over « 
period of years in monthly installment 
until. the youngest child is educated, 
then designates his wife as beneficiary 
and his children alternate beneficiarie: 
has made the future life of his depend 
ents as safe and secure as it is human|) 
possible. He can rest content in the ab 
solute faith that when his income is cu! 
off by death his family will be placed 
immediately on the pay roll of a rich cor 
poration and though he may sleep 0! 
and on he is theoretically alive and pro 
ducing the comforts of life for his love 
ones. The widow is saved from thi 
perils of the suave vulture who 
specializes in rich widows and questio: 
able securities. She is relieved of a! 
worry over the loss of interest or an) 
portion of the principle. The income 
begins at once, there is no tax up t 
$40,000, no probate fees, no publicity 
The estate is beyond the reach of cred 
itors of the deceased, the widow can 
not transfer, assign, commute, or sé! 
her income. The funds to meet cur 
rent expenses, as they arise month a‘te: 


month, comes to her in the mails a: 


certain as the sun rises in the morn 
ing. 
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A Community Hallowe’en Frolic 


Intensively organized effort enlists cooperation of city and 
surrounding community in program for a holiday of fun 


By J. A. McFADGEN 
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Downie Street was the scene of the huge street carnival. 


TRATFORD, Canada, is a thriv- 

ing industrial city of some 

twenty thousand inhabitants, 

set at the very center of that 
fertile peninsula known as Western 
Ontario. It is on the Avon river and is 
surrounded by a prosperous agricul- 
tural country dotted with towns, vil- 
lages, and hamlets. Between the urban 
folk and their rural neighbors the best 
of good feeling exists and the commun- 
ity is blessed with a fine camaraderie 
and “esprit de corps.” It was with 
the definite purpose of fostering, in- 
creasing, and improving this friendli- 
ness and good fellowship that the Ro- 
tary Club embarked on their first Com- 
munity Hallowe’en Frolic in 1923— 
which was repeated last autumn and is 
almost certain to become an annual 
event. 

The vigil of Hallowmas had always 
been observed in Stratford and vicinity 
very much as it is all over the country. 
Children fearfully and wonderfully 
bedecked in the borrowed or discarded 
finery of their elders, levied toll on their 
neighbors; hideous masques and awe- 


some pumpkin lamps grinned at the 
startled passersby from shadowy alleys 
and darkened doorways; ghosts walked 
and witches rode their airy broom 
sticks. Boys of marked originality 
played the same old pranks year after 
year, pranks that were always mis- 
chievous, often annoying, and not un- 
frequently destructive or dangerous. 
These effervescences, however, were 
sporadic and without cohesion or plan 
of any kind. To direct and control 
these various activities and to coalesce 
them into one big community fun-feast, 
was the work the Rotary Club under- 
took and amply succeeded in accom- 
plishing. 

Early in autumn publicity work was 
commenced. It was announced that the 
Rotarians, who had previously estab- 
lished a reputation in the city and 
country as successful organizers, would 
take the initiative and management of a 
big gala carnival for Hallowe’en. Lit- 
tle by little the details of the program 
were made known to the citizens, who 
were urged to join heartily in making 
this a real mix-together occasion, by 


laying aside their dignity and taking 
an active part in the frivolities. The 
fact that every dollar of the receipts 
would be devoted to crippled-children’s 
work, a work that had already taken a 
firm grip on the hearts of the people, 
was also stressed strongly. People 
from the surrounding country were in- 
vited to participate and every con 
ceivable organization asked to assist— 
bands, church choirs, orchestras, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Girl 
Guides, the Shrine Club, Daughters of 
the Empire and other patriotic socie- 
ties, in fact all available groups were 
enlisted and given definite parts in the 
diversified activities of the day. 

The program finally shaped itself a 
follows: 

4:10 p. m.—Big Punch and Judy 
show for school children, some 2,800 
boys and girls gathered in the skating- 
rink immediately after school. Admis 
sion tickets consisted of horns, buzzers, 
“clackers,” and similar novelties, pre 
viously sold to the youngsters at a nom- 
inal price. “A noisy time was had by 
all”; and the children went home at tea 
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time thoroughly enthused and eager to 


infuse the spirit of the occasion into 





their elders ready for the evening do- 
ng 

1:50-—Special picture how and 
audeville in large theater for collegi- 
até, high-school, and normal-school 
tudent 

7:00—Assembling of merry-makers. 
Three full band tarted at the out- 
kirts of the city on the three leading 
thoroughfares and piped the throngs to 
the large open square surrounding the 
city hall 

7:30—Short massed-band concert and 


community sing-song led by massed 


church choirs on the city hall square. 


8:00—Grand march to 


skating-rink, 
where judging of costumes and award- 


ing of prizes took place. This building, 
capable of accommodating eight to ten 
been specially 


thousand people, had 


ighted and decorated, and converted 
into a monster bazaar, where articles of 
all kinds, from popcorn and pancakes, 
to phonographs and radio outfits, were 
lisposed of to eager 


that realized a handsome profit 


purchasers at 
price 
in every case. Clowns, jazz bands and 
fun makers af-alk kinds kept the buyers 
in good humor and gave spice and life 
to the gathering. 
Street carnival and community 
The 
thusiastically assisted by 


8:00 


dancing. police department en- 
roping off a 
traffic. 


everybody was in costume. 


uitable area and diverting 


Practically 








An old-fashioned concert and country 
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Fairies, goblins, demons, _ knights, 
ladies, clowns, giants, dwarfs, trouba- 
hoboes, and hayseeds, 
bewildering 


dors, soldiers, 


mingled together with 
abandon and danced and frolicked the 
jolly hours away. 

8:00—Old-time concert and country 
The 
this and all other events was supplied 
by purely local talent, everybedy being 
anxious to contribute to the success of 


dance in city hall. program for 


the whole affair. 
10:00—Fancy dress ball in curling 
rink. An excellent floor and a superior 
orchestra drew generous patronage to 
this feature. 
11:30—Midnight “Follies” 
snappy man- 


in theater. 
Clever local talent with 
agement, brought a capacity house; in 
fact hundreds were unable to get in. 
12:30—AIl over. 
The whole undertaking was planned 
and managed by a small executive com- 
mittee of four, who divided the club 
into ten committees, each committee 
having entire control of some definite 
feature and being held responsible for 
its success. Friendly rivalry among 
the groups kept every member keyed up 
and lent to the preparations, 
thereby contributing largely to the ulti- 
mate results. Care was taken to em- 
phasize the fact, that financial success 
was by no means the only or even the 


zest 


biggest point to be considered in esti- 
mating the success of the different fea- 


tures. 





October. 


And what is the result of it 
What recompense to the fifty Rota 
for their two or three weeks of 1 
strenuous work each year? One 
ber of the club in answer to this 
tion summed it up in this way. 
people of the city and their neig 
enjoy a long evening of inn 
amusement—sane, wholesome, « 
ized, unobjectionable fun; they 
some of their restraint, become 
acquainted with one another and 
ier to work hand in hand for 
community undertakings. The 
records show not one complain 
rowdyism or disorderly conduct, w] 
as in former years such cases 
numerous. Civic pride and loyalty 
fostered and other commendable 
munity traits developed. The pr 
of the Rotary Club is enhanced, th« 
themselves get a litle closer to ons 
other and to the public, and the 
pled-childrens’ fund is augmente: 
the extent of some four thousand 
lars each year.” 

Stratford Rotarians are gré 


pleased with the results of their exp 


ment. The Rotary Club Hallow 


Frolic has “caught on” with the pul 


doubtless become an anr 


inquiries and prep: 


and will 
affair, indeed 
tions are even now (August Ist) b: 


made for this year’s celebration. St 
ford would be pleased to hear f: 


other clubs which have undertaken 

ilar activities or contemplate doing 
and will gladly exthange hints or 

gestions. 








dance was held in the City Hall. 


) 
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Let Us Make a Plan— Now! 


Helping a Rotary Club to Be a Rotary Club 


By SIDNEY B. McMICHAEL 


OST of us, whether we are 
business or professional 
men, pride ourselves on our 
efficiency, and efficiency is 

ing more nor less than a broad 
term tc cover the application of cer- 
rules of business that have been 
ind necessary if certain definite 
ilts are to be attained. One of the 
t important of these business rules 
lanning, and no business is so small 
) large that it cannot be conducted 
better with a plan than without one. 
\s we all know, in the businesses of 
irge dimensions, planning is carried 
nto the Sales, Purchasing, Manufac- 
turing and other departments, each 
lepartmental plan fitting into the gen- 
eral plan of the business. 

Rotarians, chosen as they are, repre- 
ent a cross-section of the business and 
professional life of the community. As 
-tated in the beginning, most Rotarians 
rather pride themselves on _ their 
efficiency. It can, therefore, be set 
lown as an accepted truth that Rotar- 
ians engaged either in business or a 
professional calling believe in eificiency 
ind that to be efficient, planning of 
time and activities is necessary. But 
let me ask right here 
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tion on which the entire structure 
of the Convention was built, a plan 
that visualized months in advance a 
situation in regard to transportation, 
housing, entertainment, etc., that would 
require certain definite treatment in each 
instance; a plan which when finally 
adopted as the plan was not altered in 
any important detail. There are of 
course many others, but this is one 
example of the successful application of 
the business principle of planning to 
an important Rotary activity. 

Now this matter of a plan is submit- 
ted to you as a fundamental idea which 
I earnestly desire should be made use 
of in connection with your club activi- 
ties this year. I do not mean by this 
that I or anybody else has a particular 
plan that your club will be asked to 
adopt holus-bolus whether it is suited 
to your club or not and whether you 
like it or not. I do mean that I wish 
you to adopt some plan, and that the 
plan you adopt have incorporated in it 
certain important conditions that we 
believe will promote greater efficiency. 

The chief feature of your plan should 
be that it shall have as its period of 
time the balance of your club year. 


Unfortunately, the term of the District 
Governor does not coincide with the 
year of many Rotary Clubs in the 
Twenty-seventh District. Because of 
this condition Governor John Symes 
has very kindly consented to the print- 
ing and distribution of this folder 
several weeks before the termination 
of his year of service. Therefore, not 
withstanding the fact that your club 
year has already started, I hope you 
will not let that condition deter you 
from setting up a plan for the balance 
of your club year. 

The next essential is the adoption of 
a budget in connection with all income 
and expenses. Some clubs already 
operate on the budget system and the 
advantages are too obvious to require 
comment. When operating on a budget 
it is usually desirable that the Treas- 
urer make a report monthly which 
shows the budget estimates and the 
surplus or deficit on each account for 
the period covered by the report. 
Needless to say, the object of the 
budget system is to provide against 
excess expenditure and as_ business 
men, Rotarians should operate their 
club on a sound financial basis. 

Next to the budget, 
I would think should 





how many Rotarians 
elected to the position 
if President, Secretary, 
Treasurer or Director 
of a Rotary Club put 
into practice the rules F 
that they would not do 
without, in their own 
business or profession- 
al calling? Yet if we 
take pride in our effi- 
ciency as a steel manu- 
facturer or a college 
president should we 
not apply to the man- 
agement of our Rotary 
Club those same busi- 
ness principles? 

Many favorable com- 
ments were made on 
the completeness of 
the arrangements and 
the facility with which 
the arrangements were 
carried out at the Con- 
vention in Toronto last 
year. Now the one 
chief factor that con- 
tributed to that situa- 
tion was the making of 
a plan, a plan that be- 
came the very founda- 





to turn the trick. 


according to a definite plan. 


residents of your town. 


As a District Governor Sees It 


ROM time to time some one says, “Give us articles that will 
help the clubs to find themselves.” Well, here is one that ought 
It is a letter that Sidney B. McMichael of 
Toronto, sent to all the officers and directors of clubs in his 
district, shortly before he took office as the District Governor. 
While addressed to the clubs of a certain district, it contains food 
for thought for clubs everywhere. 
already partly gone, but the club is not working according to a 
plan, it is not too late to make a plan for the rest of the year. 
At first sight it may seem redundant—even officious 
that such an organization as a Rotary club should be conducted 
The personnel of the membership 
would seem to be sufficient guarantee that such a course would 
follow in the natural order of things. 
by that saying about everybody’s business being nobody’s business, 
is that in contemplation of those features of the club which are 
designed as a relicf from business cares we may lose sight of the 
fact that the club itself is a business enterprise. 
real risk from the attitude is shown by the history of nearly every deal of time and ex- 
form of social organization. 
Yet most clubs are formed for a definite purpose and can only 
be considered successful insofar as they represent this purpose 
both to their own members and to the community in which they 
are situated. If you want to know if your club is a real success 
just slip its emblems off your coat and make a few personal 
inquiries, not among your fellow-members, but among other 
You will probably be surprised with the 
results, perhaps it will be a pleasant surprise—perhaps not. 


Even if your club year is 


The danger, best expressed 


That there is a 


come the setting up of 
a program for Weekly 
Meetings and Standing 
Committees. The pro- 
gram for the Weekly 
Meetings should follow 
insofar as possible the 
standard outline of 
Rotary International. 
That outline shows 
how many meetings in 
the year it is desirable 
to devote to Boys Work, 
to Business Methods, 
etc.; how many meet- 
ings in the year should 
have as the speaker a 
club member, how 
many a speaker from 
the outside. A great 


to urge 


pense has been spent in 
the preparation of the 
standard outline of Ro- 
tary Education and I 
am strongly in favor of 
following the standard 
outline insofar as cer- 
tain specific club activi- 
ties, geographical loca- 
(Cont’d on page 55.) 
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Building Good Builders 


Ancient guild system gives way to modern trade school 





By UTHAIT VINCENT WILCOX 


This three-million-brich-building job in Saint Paul, Minn., was 
constructed by students who had been trained in a free trade-school 


N Springfield, Mass., the citizens 

decided that book-learning was not 

the only thing that a school should 

teach. A school there needed a 
domestic science bungalow for the girls. 
In this particular were some 
lively manual-training instructors. They 
said to the girls and their instructors: 
“Tell us what you want, and our boys 
will build it for you.” 


The girls, with their instructors, 
worked out a plan. The board of man- 
ugement granted a thousand dollars for 
material and designated the place and 
the space. And the boys, with their 
practical instructors, went to it. 

The Hon. Henry Edford-Gulley of 
London was visiting in the vicinity at 
the time and wrote to his friends in 
England about what he saw: 

“When I first of 2%, 3 
‘That’s a jolly fine idea,’ and when I 
‘What 
I must tell them about 


school 


heard said: 
saw it in being, I exclaimed: 
a topping idea! 
it at home.’’ 


Can you imagine how the founda- 
were marked, examined, and 
checked and corrected? How the struc- 
ture began to rise and grow? 

There is magic in the word “ours.’ 
Fifty boys and girls repeated that word 
again and again for a good many days. 

And Willie brought his carpenter 
daddy, and Johnny came with his brick- 
layer father, and amid the council of 
advice silently the dignity of labor was 
honored by the horny hand of the ex- 
perienced worker and the willing la- 
borer-learner from the grammar school 


tions 


, 


It was a six-room bungalow, com- 
pleted by boy labor, supervised by ex- 
perienced helpers, and when it was fin- 
ished there was not one thing missing 
to make the pile complete. I wish I 
could take you through it to show you 
how modern and convenient everything 
is. The plumbing, the drainage, the 
electric wiring were a tribute to the 
zeal of the boys. 

This is but one incident showing the 


way the educational wind is_ blowing 


these days. Such 
given these boys is the training 
is needed to develop and train skil 
artisans for the building-trades of 
morrow. There is on some 


training as \ 


bemoaning of the passing of the old 
guild idea that made of the trade a1 


art and something of which to be pro 
There was much to admire in the 
guild system, yet it would not fit i 
the intensive life of to-day with 
constantly expanding demands. 


To-day trade schools are impla: 
the principles of skilled labor plu 
ability to take the best and newest | 
develops into consideration. Tech1 
schools have long done this, yet t! 
has been no concerted effort to t 
boys and young men to learn the fu 


side S 


WAS 
va 


] 

I 
t 
U 


) 


thot 


a 


mentals of the essential building tra: 


As a result the cities are filled 

houses of shoddy construction. 
Statistics gathered by life-insur: 

companies place the average ag 
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er, 


anic in the building-trades at 
rs and estimate the death rate 
per cent a year. This means 
ir per cent of skilled mechanics 
t to the building industry each 
yy death—a forty per cent loss 
years—to say nothing of those 
eave this line of work for othe 


addition to this loss there are 
ctions as to apprentices, and diffi- 
in teaching new men and boys. 
e various causes have brought 
ut the shortage of good workmen 
lable for the construction of homes, 
e buildings, and other kinds of 
rk. To meet this shortage appren 
schools of one kind or another are 
ng inaugurated. 
hese schools are new and little 
d of, but the results that they have 
mplished have been quite remark- 
The Valley Industrial Associa- 
tion of Fresno, California, for example, 
‘s applying boys intensive training 
r a period of six weeks. Students 
ittend classes eight hours a day, and 
e instruction is individual. 
Although the school was only started 
ast November, up to February 1, 
eighteen plasterers had been gradu- 
ated. Thus the alert American boy 
s given free the opportunity of learn- 
ing a trade. If he is adept and quick 
and likes his work by the individual 


us 
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instruction method he can go far. If 
he is slower, he can finish the course 
and qualify as a helper. It is a typical 
American system of helping youth to 
help themselves, easily. 

The cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, more commonly known as the 
Twin Cities, matched their forces and 
went at this job of training in a vig- 
orous way. Contractors there raised 
a fund and located their school between 
the two cities. To-day they have be- 
tween ninety and one hundred students 
in the bricklayers’ school and ninety 
in the painters’ classes. They soon ex- 
pect to start a plasterers’ school. 

The method of training the appli- 
cants is fitted to the best educational 
methods and is thoroughly in harmony 
with the times. 

A boy is started at spreading mortar 
—if he is learning bricklaying—and is 
kept at this sort of work until he knows 
how to spread the mortar in a straight 
and even line for three or four brick. 
When he is able to spread the mortar 
and knows how to handle the trowel 
fairly well, he is then put on the cross 
joints from four different positions so 
when he gets on the wall it won’t make 
any difference which way he is work- 
ing. 

He is then taught to lay brick to 
the line, being particular not to get the 
work above or below the line and not 





to crowd it, and to keep his cross joints 
plumb and the work well joined up 
After working on the line he is start 
m corners and leads, pilasters, piers, 
arches, rolok, and bonded jack, sills of 
different falls, and all the different 
bonds of modern brick work. 

As the boy progresses he is put on 
more difficult work, such 
and fancy bricklaying. 
if he is able to learn, any sort of brick 


as fire-places 
In this way 


laying will be done well just so far as 
his training has been absorbed. 

These schools are intensely practical 
and able to do as the one did in Spring 
field. In fact early in the teaching, the 
voluntary student is taught to work on 
actual plans and what is most impor 
tant, 
tractors who are in harmony with the 
plan. Working thus he is able to learn 
and earn at the same time for he i 


under the supervision of con 


paid according to his ability 

In St. Paul there was an exhibition 
of the students’ work that 
that these boys were able to 
quickly and well. Experienced mechan 
ics were unable to tell the work of 


indicated 
learn 


old timers from that of apt students 
of these trade schools. 

A big building was erected—a three 
million-brick job—that used students 


from these schools. 
that it was an exceptionally good .job 
of building. (Continued on page 41.) 


Experts declared 











To teach plastering in a school used to be considered impossible. 


F Moy: ; Here the Valley Industrial Association Training School, of 
resno, Cal., is teaching the trade to young apprentices who are limited in their progress only by their capacity to learn and work 
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Octoly Qs 


The Childrens Foundation 


An experiment in applying scientific solvents to child problems 


VYeLEe., ae) 


id been 0 


many moons, 
ering over the 
department of 


iffice of Ro- 


accounting 


the bu ine 


tarian Lewis E. Mye The mystery 
centered in just tw letters—C. F. 
These letters were the only designation 


ven to a fund 
time he had 
s earnings. As 


which Mr. Myers had gi 
nto which for quite some 
been putting a part of h 
the fund began to a substantial 
s, the “office force” naturally 
could really mean 
being set 


ume 
proportion 
wondered what C. F. 
why such a fund was 
aside anyhow. 

It was at Christmas 
that Mr. Myers publicly disclosed what 
the two mysterious letters meant. C. F. 
stood for the Childrens Foundation. 

When the headquarters of the Foun- 
dation were opened at Valparaiso, Indi- 
ana, the home of Mr. Myers, people be- 
gan to put their own interpretation on 
the phrase Children’s 
Foundation. One man and 


and 


time, in 1921, 


By C. E. BURNS 


ignorance about and lack of unde. 
standing of the elemental as well as the 
more complex nature and 
childhood and youth all but impossible 
under the conditions of present-day 
life.” 

As David Starr 
“There is nothing in all the world so 
important as children, nothing so inter- 
esting. If ever you wish to go in for 
philanthropy, if ever you wish to be of 
real use in the world, do something for 
children. If ever you yearn to be wise, 
study children.” 

It may be said 


Jordan has said: 


at once that Mr. 
Myers personally is not concerned 
about making himself known. Those of 
us who know him intimately know how 
sincerely he shrinks from personal pub- 
licity. Nevertheless, as a Rotarian 


writing for Rotarians about a Rotarian, 
I feel that a brief introduction is due. 
Myers. 


Here it is. Name—Lewis F. 








his wife came into the of 
fice of the Foundation and 
made little 
boy, saying that they had 
no children and wished to 
adopt a woman 
came_ and 
clothing for her children. 
While such visits disclosed 
certain vital needs, they 
were wide of the mark as 
to the nature and purpose 
of The Childrens Founda- 
tion. 


request for a 


son. A 
applied for 


Of course, those who 
had seen the charter 
granted by the State of 
Indiana knew that The 
Childrens Foundation was 
a corporation not for prof- 
it, which had for its gen- 
eral objects “The study of 
the child and the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge pro- 
motive of the well-being of 
children.” As Mr. Myers 
recently stated in a letter 
to a friend, “My belief 
that The Childrens 
Foundation would repre- 
sent a new and fundamen- 
tal approach to one of the 
most persistent and com- 
pelling of all human prob- 
lems. In other words, the 
task of The 
Foundation is to 


was 


Childrens 
make 





Lewis E. Myers is a Valparaiso, Indiana, business man whose in- 
terest in children takes very practical form. Observing that much 
adult energy was misapplied because of ignorance of child nature 
and needs he resolved to promote a clearing house for child study. 
A substantial portion of his earnings is invested in this Childrens 


Foundation 


needs of 


Rotarian? Certainly—as alres 
plied. Rotary name—“Lew.” (S 
the fellows call him “Lewie,” 
doesn’t seem to like it even thou 
reputed to be “Pennsylvania Du 
Children? Two—a young son 
younger daughter. Age—Hardly 
just comfortably beyond forty. W: 
Could not be so classed. Add 
data—Recently Lewis was elect 
the Valparaiso Club to honorary 
bership “because of his outst 
service to society in establishin; 
Childrens Foundation.” 

The overwhelming motive 
prompted the establishing of 
Childrens Foundation, was the « 
tion, which Mr. Myers shares 
growing number of thoughtful p. 
that much needs to be done to « 
parents and others to deal as 
gently with children as they do 
live stock, machinery, business, and 
number of other vita 
terests of life. Mr. My 
has indicated his ow 
viction in these word 

“The desire to d 
by our children is, 
haps, the most uni 
of all human aspirat 
The well-being of childrer 
is a matter about w! 
the heart is generally 
right, emotions run tru 
intentions are alw 
good, expenditures ofte: 
mount high. 

“Yet notwithstanding 
the important part al 
these things play, parent 
are everywhere perplexed 
teachers are puzzled ar 
often discouraged; pron 
ising welfare program: 
are wrecked, and w! 
communities are baffled by 
the ever-recurring 
lems of childhood 
youth. 

“New and better 4) 
proaches to these 
lems must be found. Un 
til the essential facts ar 
ascertained and aim 
clearly defined, effort: 
otherwise laudable gene! 
ally result in much cof 
sion, disappointment 
loss, whether in the ! 
in the school or churc! 

(Cont'd on page 4: 
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A Pair of Mentors 


Biography and Travelogue Worth Reading Twice 


iwo Volumes on Lincoln 


S Phillips Brooks pointed out in an 
essay long ago, any one may 
find a highly attractive means 
of self-culture in the reading of 
raphy. Biography combines the 
is of historical conflict and progress 
the continually varying charms 
surprises of human personality. No 
deeply interested in it can have 
ed to note the striking advance 
e in biographical writing during 
se first decades of the twentieth 
tury. Greater pains are usually 
en nowadays in the verification of 
cts upon which the story rests. The 
cts themselves are given a wider his- 
rical setting and more attention is 
ven to their social interpretation. The 
tory, too, is not told in as sonorous 
| dogmatic phrase as the older rhet 
ric was accustomed to employ. 
American biography of recent years 
as a number of excellent achievements 
to its credit. One of these, in which 
Rotarians the world around will be par- 
ticularly interested, is the work of 
Rotarian William E. Barton, of Oak 
Park, Illinois. His new “Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln” is an outstanding book 
for the reason that it is the finished 
product of a lifelong interest and in- 
vestigation. Dr. Barton has a “nose” 





for research and a sense for facts. His 
two-volume Lincoln has upset some old 
errors and assumptions fast becoming 
traditional, has given first-hand con- 
firmation to other known facts and con- 
clusions, and has added some new facts 
especially interesting to students of 
Lincoln. Withal, it is a fresh and en 
lightened appraisal of Lincoln as a man 
and statesman, made more luminous 
than preceding biographies by the ex- 
tended careful investigation afforded 
by the projection of the years. 

It is certain that, in our day, Lincoln 
holds the first place in the national 
heart. His influence becomes more 
world-wide with the passing of the 
years. The writer of these lines lately 
labored through the warmly appreci- 
ative chapters of a German Life of 
Lincoln written to encourage demo- 
cratic votes for the German republic 
during the late presidential campaign. 
It is litthke wonder that at home we 
make of him a popular idol, for his 
pioneer experience, his splendid human- 
ity, and his remarkable self-culture 
and achievements in the face of ob- 
stacles, make a direct appeal to our 


democratic loyalty 
Like his latest biographer, we insist 
upon knowing everything we can dis 
cover about him and his antecedents, 
and our admiration grows warmer and 
more genuine with the accumulation of 


our knowledge of every kind. 


Sympathies and 


The work which Dr. Barton has pub 
lished supplies a number of important 
missing links needed to complete our 
knowledge of Lincoln’s ancestors. It 
is highly useful to supply the previ- 
ously unpublished address of Lincoln, at 
Springfield, at the conclusion of the 
debates with Douglas. It is very inter- 
esting to get the original information 
that Lincoln for some months was the 
proprietor of a newspaper at Spring- 
field, which he used to encourage his 
choice as party candidate for the pres- 
idential These 
are the first to quote from the unpub- 
lished diary of O. H. Browning, United 
States Senator from Illinois during the 
great war, whose intimacy with Lin- 


nomination. volumes 


coln and the events of the period gives 
great historical value to the record he 
made of the discord in the President’s 
-abinet, created by Chase, and of the 
radical opposition in the Senate. Hern- 
don’s pioneer life of Lincoln has both 
the virtues and the limitations of a 
contemporary account. Barton corrects 
much that Herndon misconceived and 
adds much that Herndon did _ not 
know.—L. I°. ROBINSON. 


Life of Abraham Lincoln sy William E 
Rarton. Bobhs-Merrill Company $10 


My Unknown Chum 
PPARENTLY no one knows who 
wrote “Aguecheek” recently re- 
published under the title of “My Un- 
known Chum.” But this we do know, 
the author was a scholar, a traveller, 
and a gentleman. He does not list his 
accomplishments—naturally. But only 
such a man could write lines like these 
he pens from Florence: 


There are some excellent bookstalls here, and 
I have renewed the joys of past years and the 
memory of Paternoster Row, Fleet Street, Hol- 
born, the Strand, and of the quays of Paris, in 
the inspection of their stock. I have a strong 
affection for bookstalls, and had much rather 
buy a book at one than in a shop. In the first 
place it would be cheaper; in the second place 
it would be a little worn, and I should become 
the possessor, not only of the volume, but of 
its association with other lovers of books who 
turned over its leaves, reading here and there, 
envying the future purchaser. For books, so 
long as they are well used, increase in value 
as they grow in age. Sir William Jones's 
assertion that ‘the best monument that can be 
erected to a man of literary talents is-a good 
edition of his works.’ is not to be denied; but 
who would think of reading, for the enjoyment 


the thing a modern edition « : Phomas 
Browne, or Izaak Walton? Who would wish 
to read Hamlet in a volume redolent of print 
er’s ink and binders’ glue? Who would read 
a clean new copy of Robinson Crusoe when he 
might ha one that had seen service in a 
circulating library, or had been well thumbed 
by several generations of adventu oving 
boys \ book is to me like a hat or coat—a 

ry uncomfortable thing until the newness has 


coe Ww n off 
There spoke the true bibliophile 
and we who read today, even in a new 
edition, what was written when it took 
thirty-three days for the passage from 
Boston to Liverpool, may be thankful 
that “My 
additional charm of maturity Nor is 
it merely the maturity incident to pub 
lication dates; there is maturity in the 
writing also. 


Unknown Chum” bears the 


Our author declares that 
he is white-haired and afflicted with 
gout. The ripeness of his scholarship 
together with a certain forbearance, 
would seem to uphold the statement. 
But whether he discusses foreign lands, 
or discourses in pleasant and perspicu 
ous English of more general matters, 
he avails himself of the privilege of 
maturity and tells truth in kindly but 
firm accent. 

We do not know who he was—but' we 
know what he was. His actual ances 
tors were apparently not unknown to 
heraldry. His literary descent would 
seem to lie somewhere between Wash 
ington Irving and H. M. 
with the Irving strain predominant. 
Whatever faults he had were the faults 
of generosity—let us be equally gener- 
ous and agree with the author that: 


Tomlinson 


Foreign travel is one of th most useful 
branches of our education, but, like a great 
many other useful branches, it appears to be 
“gone through with" by many persons merely 
as a matter of course. It is astonishing how 
few people out of the great number constantly 
making the tour of Europe really carry hom 
anything to show for it except ph ‘tographs 
and laces Foreign travel ought to rub the 
corners off a man’s character, and give him 
a polish such as “home keeping youth” can 
never acquire; yet how many we see who seem 
to have increased their natural rudeness and 
inconsiderateness by a continental trip! For- 
eign travel ought to soften prejudices re- 
ligious or political. and liberalize a man’s mind; 
but how many there are who seem to have 
traveled for the purpose of getting up their 
rancour against all that is opposed to their 
notions, making themselves illustrations of Tom 
Hood’s remark, that ‘‘some minds resemble 
copper wire or brass, and get the narrower by 
going farther.” Foreign travel, while it shows 
aman more clearly the faults of his own coun- 
try, ought to make him love his country more 
dearly than before; yet how often does it have 
the effect of making a man undervalue his home 
and his old friends? There must be some gen- 
eral reason why foreign travel produces its 


legitimate fruits in so few instances; and I 
have, during several European tours, endeav- 
ored to ascertain it I am inclined to think 


that it is a general lack of preparation for 
travel, and a mistaken notion that ightseeing” 
is the chief end of traveling 


-ARTHUR MELVILLE. 


My Unknown Chum (“Aguecheek”). Devin 
Adair Company. New York City. Author un- 
known, $2.00. 
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No Appeal to Rome 
carried an editorial entitled 
“And What Will Rome Say?” This editorial 
was based on reports that the Catholic church of 
Quebec had decided that its members should not 
belong to Rotary Clubs and that the Vatican had 
been asked for a final decision on the matter. 
Later the press carried stories indicating that 
neither Cardinal Begin nor any other Catholic eccle- 
siastic has ever forbidden Catholics to join Kiwanis 
or Rotary Clubs. Consequently there has been no 
appeal to Rome regarding such a ruling. The 
denial is further confirmed by a document signed 
by J. S. Royer, governor of the Twenty-eighth 
Rotary district and Romeo Langlais, president of 
the Quebec Rotary club. 


[ HE August issue 


Get Out of My Light 

“TRADITION has left us an account of a clash 

between ideals. Alexander was the conqueror 
of the world—as the world was then known. Diog- 
enes aspired to be the conqueror of himself. Alex- 
ander had about everything his age could furnish. 
Diogenes had learned to dispense with practically 
all that his fellows considered the barest necessi- 
ties. “‘What can | do for you?” asked Alexander. 
‘Get out of my light,’’ was the laconic reply. 

The answer seems ungracious at least, probably 
most men who heard of it set it down as another 
example of the deliberate uncouthness of the cynics. 
But it was something more than calculated inso- 
lence, for what could even an emperor actually do 
for such a hardy philosopher? Perhaps it was 
recognition of these limitations of kingly power 
which made Alexander exclaim, “If I were not 
Alexander, I would be Diogenes!” 

Consider the things men clamor after—and 
especially their three chief demands. We hear 
men cry for health, for wealth, and for wisdom. 
At least two of these objectives must be acknowl- 
edged as noble ones. Wealth is not undesirable 
in itself, but the attainment of riches is, perhaps, 
more subject to abuse than the development of bod- 
ily or mental strength and stability. 

But we do not hear any such remarkable enthusi- 
asm over the means to these things. There is no 
passionate popular uproar for the grinding exercise 
in the gymnasium, nor for long, lean years of fru- 
gality, nor yet for the lone, studious vigil in the 
library. Still, to the average man at least, it is 
precisely such prosaic effort which is implied by 


those roseate objectives of vigorous body, rot ind 
purse, or penetrating intellect. 

Both Diogenes and Alexander realized tha 
tween every man and the sunlight of his dé 
there stands another man—the image of hin 
Before we can warm ourselves in the glow 
achievement, we must first find courage to 
with this shadow of ourself—to command “Ge 
of my light!” 


An Overdose of Pottage 


A CCORDING to the 1924 Year Book of the Ame: 

ican Playground and Recreation Association 
the number of cities providing space and leadershi| 
for the play of their people increased from about 
14 in 1900, to 711 early in 1925. In 1907 somewhat 
less than $1,000,000 was spent on such municipa 
endeavors, and in 1924 the expenditure was re- 
ported as $20,052,558 for the 8,115 play centers 
employing 15,871 workers. Statistics on amateu) 
sport for 1924 showed 17,492,751 spectators wit 
nessing the efforts of 33,051 teams in ten branches 
of sport. For the same year 95 cities maintained 
a total of 123 summer camps; 215 cities a total : 
458 places for aquatic sports; while 272 cities had 
a total of 626 public natatoriums. 

Not so long ago every village had its commo: 
where sports were held and where the poor man’s 
livestock might graze at will. Even in feudal times 
there were meadows without the city walls, and th: 
knight did not disdain to send an arrow whistling 
toward the clout, or the squire to try a fall wit! 
some stout yeoman. But bit by bit the commons 
were enclosed, factory soot covered the meadows 
and tantimge polluted the once-clear stream. The 
city dweller had sold his birthright for a mess of 
industrial pottage. 


Gradually we are recovering our heritage—and 
often paying dearly enough for its recovery. Be- 
cause of their value to the communal health and 
morale we cannot spare our playground. A natio! 
must be hardy before it may lead. Sense rather 
than greed must govern our exploitation of earth's 
resources. This intricate mechanism we call ou 
body is still unsurpassed by any of man’s inven 
tions. 


Promissory Attendance 


HEN a man signs a note, he promises to )a) 
and we call it a promissory note. 


ings. It has been suggested that we speak of ‘h¢ 


promissory attendance rule when referring to ‘)h 
fact that a man has an obligation to attend mevt- 
ings of his Rotary club or forfeit his membersh'p 


When a man 
joins a Rotary club, he promises to attend the meet- 
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Convention Criticism 
tor, THE ROTARIAN: 
-eferring to the article appearing in 
September Number of THE Ro 
1AN by Martin Zielonka, I wish to 
that I also attended the Cleveland 
vention of Rotary International, 
I cannot help but feel that Martin 
not go there with a smile upon his 
e, and with the idea that nine hun 
d and ninety-nine other Rotarians 
the convention were his friends. 

| cannot agree with him so far as his 

inion goes relative to the question of 
Fellowship. I personally found plenty 

fellowship and know that it was en- 
rely due to the single and simple fact 
that I am a Rotarian. Had I attended 
such a meeting six or seven years ago 
or before I was a Rotarian, I would not 
ave appreciated or enjoyed this fea- 
ture, and this is one of the big things 
that I have gotten out of Rotary. 

Martin is probably right about the 
Convention being too large, but I am 
sure that this feature is now being 
liseussed and will be worked out satis- 
factorily by the officers of Rotary Inter- 
national. I also noted the fact that there 
were a good many resolutions rail- 
roaded through, but upon thinking the 
matter over I could not see how it could 
otherwise be done unless the resolutions 
be submitted to the individual clubs for 
a vote, either by the members or the 
directors of the clubs. 

Martin’s second criticism is worthy of 
consideration. There is possibly a ten- 
dency on the part of the wealthier clubs 
or members to overlook the fact that a 
large number of our members are in 
moderate circumstances, and that the 
assessments per member must be held 
to meet the average financial standing 
of such members. 

Martin’s third criticism has already 
been touched upon. As to initiative on 
the floor being impossible, I fully agree 
with him, but I was getting so much 
by listening and trying to absorb that 
it never occurred to me to initiate any- 
thing. The fact of the matter I believe 
is that the initiating should be done at 
the home club or the Round-Table. My 
only suggestion would be that members 
at a convention not interested in a sub- 
ject being presented should either keep 
still or retire so that those that are in- 
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Editor’s Note: Letters discussing ques- 
tions of special interest to Rotarians 
are invited by the Editors and as many 
as possible will be printed each month. 
Representing the personal opinions of 
the writers, the Editors and Publishers 
statements 


are not responsible for 


made. 
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terested in that particular matter can 
hear every word of it. 

There is one important subject that 
Martin did not touch upon, and that is 
the question of the International Pro- 
gram. I do not wish to be understood 
as criticizing or favoring the program, 
and if it is merely intended to give it 
to the clubs as helpful suggestions I am 
for it, but where and whenever it has 
been promulgated it seemed to me that 
its adoption was rather being forced 
upon the clubs by the sponsors of this 
particular program. We have been told 
a good many times that we get out of 
Rotary just what we put into it, and 
that the success of the International 
depends upon the individual members or 
their clubs. If a fixed program be laid 
down for the clubs, they may lose their 
individuality and hence their initiative. 
We hear a great deal about having a 
vision of Rotary in the future; is it pos- 
sible to see as Martin suggests a vision 
of the individuality and initiative quali- 
ties of the members taken away and 
instead have a centralized power which 
‘an or may be perverted into an auto- 
cratic rule? By all means let us have 
the helpful suggestions from headquar- 
ters and give them our hearty coopera- 
tion, but that their power can only 
come from a vote of the members and 
individual clubs. 

E. M. JOHNSON, 


President, Henryetta (Okla.) Rotary Club. 


Change Attendance Rule 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

I write to commend the letter of 
Louis D. Wallace, which appeared on 
page 23 of your September issue, in 
favor of liberalizing the attendance rule 
when members are away from home. 
I recommended this change in a paper 
on Rotary Attendance which I read at 
our district conference at Waterloo, 
Iowa, March 25, 1924, as you will see 


by the two last paragraphs of pape! 
enclosed 


At the 
Toronto in June, 1924, I 


International Convention at 
spoke to our 
district governor about it but did not 
at that 

to have the proposal adopted. 
th, 1925, I 
club adopt 


time make any further effort 
On June 
introduced and had our 
the following as a resolu 
tion to be presented to the proper com 
mittee at the International Convention 
at Cleveland. 


“When a 
home and is thereby unable to attend 


member is away from 
a meeting of his club, he shall have the 
privilege of making up his attendance 
by attending a meeting of another club 
during the interim preceding his club 
meeting, as well as during the interim 
after the meeting.” 

I presented it to the Resolutions Com 
mittee at Cleveland and advocated it 
adoption, but there was so much to be 
considered by the committee and our 
resolution being of recent date, and 
possibly not altogether in proper form, 
nothing, so far as I have been advised, 
was done in the matter. 

Everyone with whom I have talked 
has favored a change in the rule along 
this line and, in my opinion, all that 
will be necessary to secure its adoption 
at Denver next year will be to have it 
properly brought to the attention of the 
clubs, and to be properly presented to 
the convention. 

WILL LONDEN, 
Fairfield, lowa 
Amen 
Editor, THe ROTARIAN: 

Let me add a long, loud, and enthu 
siastic “Amen” to Lou Wallace’s letter 
published in THE ROTARIAN (Septem 
ber) under the caption, “New Attend- 
ance Rule Needed.” His suggestion is 
not only practical and workable in every 
respect, but it is sensible and in keep- 
ing with the spirit of Rotary. 

If a man who knows ahead of time 
that he must miss his home meeting 
day has the opportunity to “make-up” 
either before or after his own meeting 
date within a three-day period he will 
not only be far more likely to do it but 
he will do it with better grace. Men 
do not like to be continually hounded 
by secretaries and such an arrange 
ment as that proposed by Rotarian Wal- 
lace will obviate this feature of attend 


ance. (Continued on page 44.) 
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jou can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest’s badge, and mak: 


/ yor) at Home 


ove the luncheon table they will tell you ahout the hest eluh in the 





inter-city meeting at which the 


fellow-members from Hobart. 


This group picture was taken at the country residence of Dr. John Ra 
president of the Launceston, Tasmania, Rotary club. 
Launceston Rotarians were hosts to 
The two cities are at opposite sides ; 


The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend . 
hest town in the best country in the Vi 


The occasion » 


island of Tasmania about 135 miles apart. 
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“Under the Greenwood Tree 
Who Loves to Lie With Me, 
Lovers of the 
verdant Shakes- 


pearean tradition, discussed, groused, 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 
countryside, of the 


wrote vigorous letters to the papers. 
Gradually the nation learned that it 
was proposed to destroy the Swithland 
Wood, to make this part of the Forest 
of Arden into building sites. Local Ro- 
tarians learned that the calamity might 
be averted if $15,000 were raised, and 
to campaign. Latest reports 
$12,500 of the necessary 


began 
howed that 
total had been secured. The Rotarians 
sufficient funds to save 
park, and to 


hope to secure 
the wood for a_ public 
provide an endowment fund for proper 


care of the property 
Sixty-Room Hotel 
For Summer Resort 
St. CLAIR, Micu.—This little city of 


3,200 population needed a modern hotel. 
maintained 


The public camping-ground 


under the auspices of the Rotary Club 
last year sometimes had as many as 
5,000 campers on the five acres beside 
the river. A stock-selling campaign in 
which Rotarians took active part raised 
$141,800. The €0-room hotel will serve 
the transient commercial trade, the 
tourists, and will also provide a per- 
manent meeting-place for the Rotar- 
ians. 
Speed Law Cuts 
New Tooth 

TACOMA, WaASH.—Local Rotarians 
entered the police stations, conferred 
with officials, proceeded to make an 
intensive study of the “blotter,” made 
notes. time later Rotarians 
whose names had appeared on the blot- 
ter during the past month were hauled 
before a miniature police court at the 
noon meeting. Classifications were 
asked, some appropriate fines assessed. 
New members learned the identity of 
the offenders, their classifications. All 


Some 


members had their memories refr 
cn the matter of city traffic ordina 
and the Boy’s Fund benefited by 
fines. 


American Fleet Gets 
Royal Welcome 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—Rota1 
did their bit to help in the many 
cial and unofficial entertainments g 
for visiting officers and men of 
American fleet. The weekly lunch: 
were honoured by the presence of R« 
Admiral Leigh, Rear-Admiral Ma: 
Commander White, and the Amer 
Consul, Mr. Anderson. Admiral Co: 
was not well but sent a friendly n 
sage. 

By the way of souvenirs the An 
can sailors took along a few ma 
wallabies, but the gobs seemed e 
more struck with the colour and vat 
of the Australian parrots and co 
toos. 

There 


were many favorable c¢ 
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When the Rotarians of Oneonta, 

Y., wished to send a letter to the 
totary Club recently organized at 
.obe, Japan, the question of lan- 


uages intruded itself. The letter 
ould, of course, be written in 
English with fair certainty that 


omebody in Kobe could translate 

But the American Rotarians 
thought it would be much nicer to 
have it written in Japanese. With 
the help of a Japanese friend in 
Oneonta, a suitable letter was pre- 
pared, quoting the address made by 
the late President Harding at the 
Rotary Convention in St. Louis; 
expressing the hope that the two 
nations, united during the war, 
might continue and improve their 
alliance in peace; and giving a 
Rotary welcome to the new club. 
If this looks like shorthand char- 
acters to you and you think the 


Oneonta Rotarians “faked” the 
Japanese script, just try it on your 
stenographer. 


ments on the smart appea-ance of the 
iting bluejackets and several Aus- 
lian girls acquired American hus- 


bands. 


‘If You Can Meet 
With Triumph and Disaster”— 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. — Seven tables 
were laid for the anniversary celebra- 
tion of Lethbridge Rotary. At each 
table some member arose, spoke briefly 
f the club’s progress during the year 
in which he joined. Following that 
there was distribution of 100 per cent 
attendance certificates, and much ap- 
plause when the new president received 
me dating from the first meeting of the 
club. 

Shortly after this meeting the club 
arranged a dance to raise money for 
its major activity. All preparations 
were made—but about 7 p. m. a fire 
broke out—preparations went up in 
smoke. The club arranged a street 
lance for the following week, recovered 
its $500 loss, and secured a fair amount 
toward the finishing of a municipal 
bathing beach. 


Decade Brings Great Improvement 
In Vaudeville Conditions 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.— In a letter to 
Brooklyn Rotarians, E. F. Albee, who 
controls some 1,900 theatres, has this 
to say of his business: 

“Such organizations as the Rotary 
Club can do much good by advising 
business men who are members of their 
order to care for their unfortunate, 
look after those in their business who 
are ill, take out group insurance, see 
that their employees get a vacation 
each year with full pay, and extend 
‘ther kindly considerations such as a 
father extends to his family; for any 
man who conducts a large business is 
nothing more or less than a father to 
those whom he employs. 

“For the past ten years there has 
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been such a spirit in vaudeville. We _ still under surveillance because of di 
have over 10,000 members in the Na- etetic conditions, a great many cases 
tional Vaudeville Artists’ Association have been cured. The club has some 


and 450 members in the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association. 
There was nothing but rivalry, hatred, 
rebellion, and disorganization in our 
business up to ten years ago. Now 
every member of the N. V. A. is in- 
sured for $1,000; a half million dollars 
is spent every year on the unfortunate 
of our business; kindly assistance is 
given them throughout the United 
States and Canada in every city where 
there is a vaudeville house.” 


Three Years of 


Crippled Children’s Work 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The local Rotary 
club recently took stock of the results 
of its crippled children work. In three 
years the club has spent approximately 
$13,000 on this activity, the majority 
of this amount representing voluntary 
offerings from the members—supple- 
mented by a small amount from fines. 
Fifty-six cases have been handled, and 
though a number of the children are 


2,200 feet of film recording the work, 
and is willing to lend this film to any 
other club that will pay shipping ex 
penses both ways and see that a capa 
ble operator handles the film. 


Address on Family Allowances 
Evokes Much Interest 

LONDON, ENGLAND. Characterized 
by the member who called for a 
of thanks as “the most interesting ad 
dress he had heard” the words of Mr. 
Rotarians 


vote 


John Murray set London 
thinking. Mr. 


cerned the family allowances given by 


Murray’s address con 


French employers to members of their 
staff. While no formal scheme is used 
there being some 170 different schemes 
in operation, the general trend is that 
whenever an employee’s family is in 
creased his salary is increased likewise 


so that the married men draw more pay 
than single men doing the same work. 
The plan is not designed to promote 
mere numbers of population—such re 
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Some twenty Rotarians from Melbourne and Bendigo drove over to attend the charter meeting of Geelong Rotary. This pictur: 


shows some of the visitors. 


H. A. Dean; W. A 


ults not being evident—but rather as a 


industrial unrest, in 


had considerable suc- 


measure to curb 
which field it has 


ce 


{ Few Epigrams 
for New Members 
CARTHAGE, Mo.—In an address to 
new members president W. J. 
Sewall delivered the following hints for 


past 


the guidance of Rotarians: 
“Absence may make the heart grow 
fonder, but it will not increase a Ro- 


tarian’s interest in Rotary 


“A little 
sionally, but sugar is daily in demand 


vinegar is required occa- 


In great quantities 

“The Rotarian who is unable to see 
anything in Rotary should remember 
that mirrors and Rotary clubs return 
true reflections 

“Getting better acquainted with your 
neighbor sometimes proves to you that 
there are other worth-while people in 
besides yourself.” 


the world 


Four Years Work of 


Student Loan Fund 


ATLANTA, GA.—The fourth annual 
report of the educational foundation of 
Atlanta Rotary shows a total of ap- 
$18,000 in the fund, 73 
present, and 70 


proximately 
students in college at 


Left to right: 


Rotarians F. A. Newman; T. E. Doughton; E. 
Drummond, honorary secretary of the Melbourne club; and W. F. G. Steele. 
hundreds of congratulatory messages from Australian, New Zealand, British, and American Rotary clubs. 


graduated in the four years. Sixteen 
students have repaid their loans in full, 
29 are paying installments, and only 
four are badly behind. Copies of the 
report are on file at headquarters 


“Show the Real Japan” 
Chinese Student Pleads 


Tokyo, JAPAN.—A chinese graduate 
student who served as interpreter for 
Loh-Mau-Tan when that noted Chinese 
actor was the guest of Tokyo Rotary, 
was asked to give the Rotarians his 
impressions. The student said that 
many Japanese wondered why Chinese 
students who studied in Japan. made 
unfavorable comments on their return 
to their native land. In his opinion 
one cause for such conduct was that 
the students were not given an oppor- 
tunity to mingle with the better class 
of Japanese and so acquired a wrong 
impression. He suggested that Rotar- 
ians might help to remedy such un 
fortunate errors. 


New Method for Entertaining 
Visiting Rotarians 

DENVER, CoLo.—The Denver club is 
having good results from a new method 
of receiving visitors. Instead of a 
wholesale introduction of some twenty 


or so visitors, each one is registered, 


D. J. Abrahams; E. R. Peacock 


The new members received 


turned over to a member of the ‘ 
committee.” Each committeeman tak 
two visitors in charge, sees that 
Denver Rotarians do not discuss 
topics but matters in which the gu 
will be interested. After the meeting 
starts typewritten sheets are sent 
each table giving the names of the \ 
itors, city and classification, and 
name of the Denver Rotarian w! 
taking care of them. If any 
Denver Rotarian wants to meet a pa 
ticular visitor he hunts up the com 
mitteeman. 


Entertain Cadets from 
Training Camp 

LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS.—During | 
World War it was proposed to erect 
a community house in Leavenworth t 
serve as a place of entertainment f 
soldiers on pass. The old Fifteent 
Rotary District raised $10,000 tow: 
this project—but the house was ni 
built and the money stayed in an Ind 
pendence, Kan., bank accumulating 
terest. This year the president 
Leavenworth Rotary suggested 
some of the interest be used for 
entertainment of the 1,700 boys atte 

Citizens’ Military Training 
Committees were appointed, u-« 
(Continued on page $2.) 
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Can it be “Tommyrot”— 
when such people advocate Pelmanism? 





Here are only a few of many famous men and women 
who advocate Pelmanism, and who use its principles 
themselves. With this testimony before you, can 





ee: Mereeteak you doubt that it will benefit you? Find out what 

ctor of Mili- G.C.B., G.C.V.O, Pelmanism has already done for over 650,000 people— 

y Operations ° ° 

verial General send for a copy of the book illustrated below. It will be 
Su sent without charge. 
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lessly thought of it as “just another you? Analyze yourself, u will sec 
new-fangled movement. Some more tom that at bottom there was a weakne me 
myrot! The usual mental-pep stuff!’ where in you 
‘ j ‘ , at ¢ the matt ‘th vo d 
Can it, however, be “tommyrot,” when hig ey was the het wench toa hin 
such people as those pictured here, men a ry aes ol br sey ent wien iis 
. the particul: faculty that 5 lack 
and women of the highest intelligence and v, ea a faculty -* ou lack 
pictur: distinction—prominent statesmen, artists, aL ce pial sa ; «62 0M) Pein — 
eacock 4 novelists, jurists, business men, military W!' Sow you amen OW; Ce . aman 
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1 take nese 1S no Set = as to 10W pertorms simple principles; it tells stories—almost 
at tl its seeming miracies ot regenera lon among unbelievable, some. ot them—of peopl 
discouraged people. It takes the principles y= , ; ; 
: . : > ° ane whose ives ant circumstances lave ee! 
s loca of Applied Psychology; simplifies them so ie “Su ° 
, ; revolutionized after a short time 
gues that they can be understood by everybody W 1 aladl it) eee 
- > 9 vy » thr ) »] fo 1 
eeting and then arranges them into a remarkabk we will gia pipe oF a . oe. 
tl > 2 ” . sea ct , »lon 
system of mental training pree, if you are at all interested in Pel me 
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vho is Author Author x a eh a pat po ages cen tinguished people as those shown her 
stances. -y begin to accomplish aoe, . 
athe ance ey ves ccompn ng advise you to take up Pelmanism, how can 


they had hertofore only dreamed of. They 
1 pal do more, earn more. Instances are on 
record (on file and open to inspection) 
where income has increased 800, 900 and 
1,000 per cent. Yet, remarkable though 
they may seem, these results can be simply 


you justify yourself if you do not try ¢t 
find out, at least, whether Pelmanism can 
help you “find yourself”? Mail the coupon 


helow—now before you forget about 
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of the city hall was promised, games, 
music, stationery, provided. A 
competent hostess assisted by 125 young 
women received each week the groups 
youths. At times the 


boys took charge of the program, en- 


were 


of khaki-clad 


tertained their dancing partners, many 
citizens helped to make things pleasant. 
General E. L. King, fort commandant, 
Col. C. C. Kinnay, commandant of the 
C. M. T. C., uttered words of thanks, 


of compliment. 
Help Scouts to Celebrate 
{nniversary 


MeExico.—At 
and 


CRUZ, 6 am. a 
truck clanging chugging— 
disturbing the accustomed peace of the 
Estacion The truck halted, 
Rotary Secretary “‘Timido” and assist- 
ants dismounted, proceeded to unload 


VERA 


came 
Forestal. 
various outdoor cooking utensils, sup- 


At 8 a. m., Boy Scouts under the 
Sr. Lazcano 


plies. 
leadership of Antonio 
wung across the grounds in perfect 
formation, halted, broke ranks, pitched 
a garrison band 
went into action, few minutes 
later a past president of Orizaba Ro- 


tents. By 10 a. m. 


and a 


tary was being cordially welcomed by 


the president of Vera Cruz Rotary. 
Booths went up, a program of ath- 


letic exercises and drills got under way. 
Rotarian Rafael recited a 
poem about the flag—his own composi- 
tion. At 1:30 all Rotarians were en- 
listed as waiters and hungry boys were 
vigorously attacking the chicken with 
rice. By 4 p. m- the Rotarians had 
their turn—but saw only a dismal pros- 
pect of empty pans. Cooks came to the 
“Timido” 


Dominguez 


rescue with barbecued lamb. 
quit cooking, turned orator. 
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The occasion was the anniversary of 
the Scout oath of allegiance to the 
flag. Rotarians declared themselves 
highly pleased with the progress of 
their protégés. Drill was said to be 
much improved—and appetites were 
found unimpaired. 


“Dynamic” Service is 
in Demand 


AUCKLAND, N. Z.—Not infrequently 
some Rotary speaker refers to the spirit 
of service as a sort of generator. If 
that happens at Auckland there will be 
some surreptitious grins, for each week 
as soon as the regular Rotary meeting 
is over five of the members rush off 
to give their services gratis at the 
meetings of the Auckland Electric 
Power Board whose enterprises are 
represented by a network of wires 
stretching over an area of approxi- 
mately 3,000 square miles. 

There would be sympathetic grins too 
from the five Rotarians whose names 
are listed among the 21 members of the 
city council, and 

If it came to the notice of Charles 
J. B. Norwood who was nominated as 
governor of the 53rd Rotary District, 
he might smile a bit too—because he 
was unable to serve in that capacity 
since the citizens of Wellington made 
him their mayor. 


Octobe; ) 


These photographs were taken (, 
picnic given by the Rotary Club 

Cruz for the Boy Scouts of the ¢; ’ 
entire day was given over to ¢| ni 
gram, which included setting up 1! ° 
drills and concerts by militar, ds 
The picture at the left shows 

of Boy Scouts. The four men Hs 
near the front are, left to right: A) jon), 
Lazeano, chief of the Boy Scout Troop. 
Javier F. Trancosco, president the 
Vera Cruz Club; “Ago,” chairn ° 
the Boy Scout Committee; and R 
Robinson, honorary member of th: Bo 
Scout Committee. Below—Memb. +. 9; 
the Rotary Club of Vera Cruz Th. 
fifth man from the left, stand 
General Julio Garcia, Command 
Chief of the Military Garris. 





“Jimmy Angle Fund” 
Reaches $23,000 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—A  tota 
$23,000 had been contributed by | 
fornia Rotarians for the rehabilitat 
of Santa Barbara members who 
fered heavy losses in the recent « 
quake, according to the “Morning 
Press” of Sept. 7th. This amount \ 
but $2,000 short of the sum asked 
by District Governor Thomas Bridg 
and the balance has probably been { 
nished since. 

The fund was named in honor of 
James Angle, a Rotarian who 
killed by the collapse of the San Ma 
building. 


Minstrel Show Clears 
$2,500 for Philanthropy 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—A 
show put on by the local Rotary « 
resulted in a profit of $2,500 for 
two-day effort. The proceeds w 
equally divided between the crip} 
children’s work of Blodgett Hospit 
the hospital work of the Jur 
League, and the crippled childré 
work of the Rotary club. 


How Light Are 
Light Refreshments? 
FAIRBURY, NEB.—A 
twenty-five autos and four big tru: 
trundled along to the picnic groun 


minst* 


cavalcade 
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ers were filled with overalled Ro 
- and some of the 400 boy guests. 


boys mounted guard over the 
and a precious freight of 2,500 
of watermelons, 180 Ibs. of 


ers,” 1,500 buns, some 60 gals. 
monade and numerous blueberry 
Ranged in double line to attack 
provisions the rows of boys ex- 
ied a country block. The fifth an- 


Fives Things 
STUTTGART, ARK.—A pair of bronzed 
skillful hands have been busy in 
: locality, hands roughened some- 
at by many odd jobs but still the 
ady sensitive hands of a surgeon. 
. Clark, the possessor of these prob- 
g fingers, is also known as “Mr 
Fixit’—and he does. At his camp on 
e old court-house grounds he per- 
forms the various odd jobs which pro 
ide funds for his wandering existence, 
but when he enters the operating room | 
his services are free for any crippled | 
‘hild who needs them. This hobby of | 
his attracted the attention of Stuttgart | 
Rotarians at whose meeting he was the | 
principal speaker. | 
Dr. Clark, son of American mission- | 
aries, was born in Malta and at the | 
age of six was left a waif in the streets | 
of New York. From being bootblack | 
and newsboy he became jack-of-all- 
trades, and later worked his way 
through Oxford University where he 
secured his degree. Most of his roving 
life has been spent in doing various re- 
pair jobs and in the past fifteen years 
he estimates that he has operated on 
7,000 little children, in the hospitals 
where he spends the winter months. He 
and his wife have adopted and reared | 
eleven orphan children, one of whom, a 
girl, was in camp with them at Stutt- | 
gart. 


Wonder If They Call It 


“Camp Phoenix”? 


. : @ 9 —> 
pienic was a gastronomic triumph. | rnin iS ee 
lhe “Hobo Doctor” y ea | 


PENSACOLA, FLA.—Three years ago | 
the local Rotary Club built a club house | 
for underprivileged boys on land be- 
longing to one of the Rotarians, thereby 
furthering the work of the boys’ sum- | 


mer camp. 
was burned the winter after its erec- 
tion. This year Rotarian Fred Scott 
gave the club a new camp site—a thir- 
teen-acre tract on Interrarity Heights 
with fine water frontage. This sum- 
mer two buildings were erected mak- 
ing the camp suitable for the accom- 
modation of at least a hundred boys. 
Through the efforts of the Boys Work 
Committee everything is clear of debt, 
and in addition to the regular Rotary 


This club house, however, | 





camp when 36 boys enjoyed a ten-day 
outing, the site served three other 
groups. 
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ERE’S something for your hair 

that will make your grapefruit 
taste better. It will make your news- 
paper funnier—make your whole 
morning sunnier. 


Sparkling and zippy—Wildroot Qui- 
nine helps you comb your hair, and 
treats your head to a pleasant tingle. 
It’s the new, clean hair-dress, without 
grease or oil. Ask your druggist. 


Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WILDROOT 
Quinine 


HAIR DRESS 
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On tobe 


Lint from the Rotary Looms 


ATLANTA, GA.—Local Shrine author- 


with plans for a new million 


itie JU 
dollar temple a well as plans for a 
campaign to raise the money among 


local 


Masons gave consideration to the 
hould be selected to head the 


Albert S. Adams, past 


man wno 
campaign, Ccnose 


international president of Rotary. 


ENGLAND. — Local 
to a conundrum 


MANCHESTER, 


newspape! gave space 


propounded by a member at a recent 
meeting the answer an insight into 
the little weaknesses of humar nature. 


t instrument to 
An- 
blow one’s own 

econd fiddle.” 


“Which is the easies 
play, and which is the hardest?” 
swer: “It is easiest to 
trumpet; hardest to play 

BRISTOL, ENGLAND.—The “Bristol 
First” Exhibition, inaugurated by the 
local Rotary Club, opened on August 


3list. This is the fourth exhibition and 
local Rotarians have a prominent part 
in the arrangements, including both 


entertainment and display 
PURLEY, ENGLAND.—The Rotary Club 


inaugurated a fund for the purchase of 


a public playing field. The fund was 
duly raised and the field christened on 
July 22nd, and immediately utilized for 
a united sports gathering for all of 
the elementary schools of the district. 
“Rotary Field” is available to all classes 
—school children, underprivileged chil- 
dren, and adults. 


WINFIELD, KANSAS.—“The Geography 
of Rotary” is the title of a unique 
series of programs, the first of which 
was staged at a recent meeting. Thirty 
Rotarians, each carrying one of the 
flags of one of the thirty countries in 
Rotary, moved into position; each gave 
the name of the country that he repre- 
sented, stated when the first club was 
chartered, the number of clubs 
now organized. Future meetings will 
bring out further facts regarding each 


and 


of the nations represented. 


local 
re- 


GUILDFORD, ENGLAND. — The 

completely outstunted 
cently. The occasion was “Frats Day” 
and mystery was maintained. All we 
were informed was that “Mr. Green of 
New York” would address the club. In 
time our visitor appeared with 


club was 


due 


well-groomed head and 
Horn-rimmed goggles 
adornment. The 
American style and ex; 
of our Dickens 
recite that 
“The Tale of Li 


“Dombey and-Son.” We wer 


compile 
facial speak 
true 
told us own 
ceeded to deeply 
selection, 
and impressed. A member 
to express the thanks of the 
the visitor intervened with th: 
that he be permitted to 
He 
wig, moustache, and 
our real old 
Leverton, president of the Lon 


int? 
friend. proceeded to ren 
goggles, 
vealed friend 

It was a hard task for the m« 
adapt his thanks after the t 
change and for n 
pierced the speaker’s disguise. 


surprise, 
It was a wonderful tribute 
popularity, that for a minute 

nothing could proceed for the « 
laughter and clapping. 
must have felt happy at the 

burst of deep, good feeling whi 
shown to him when the Guildfo 
lows recognized that it was he w 
so wonderfully entertained them. 


Even St 


; 





The recent manoeuvres of the American fleet and a vivid play of searchlights made this picture possible. It was taken 
by the secretary of Honolulu Rotary and shows some of the larger battleships, which, because of their size, could not go 
into Pearl Harbour. Officers of the squadron were guests of the Rotary club at a special luncheon. 
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Smoothing the Road 


Cleland traffic authorities inaugurate “courtesy 
first” rule for petty offenders 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


Cleveland early, late, and often. 

Or | made stately progress in the 
car of Rotary’s president; some- 

I dashed around in a taxicab ac- 
mpanied by sundry Boy Scouts and 
of daily journals; sometimes I 

was in a group of decorated Rotarians; 
but more often I was on foot and slip- 
ying through the streets at one of those 
unholy hours whe newspapermen stalk 


URING the Rotary convention 
D: was about the streets of 


copy 

But no matter what the occasion 
might be, no one of those excursions 
furnished opportunity to hear a mas- 
terly “bawling out” administered by 
some hard-boiled policeman to a more- 

r-less submissive driver. In fact the 
bluecouts seemed tu go out of their way 
to avoid the necessity for such things. 
Nor was this courtesy in any way coun- 
fined to drivers. As one Rotarian, 
hardened by years of limb-risking in 
his native Chicago, humorously ex- 
pressed it: “They won’t even let us 
get killed!” 

The Rotarian was one of the throng 
halted at the curb by one of the five 
policemen on point duty. It seemed 
as though each main traffic crossing 
were in charge of a quintet of 
police. In the center was the box-on- 
pole affair which commanded traffic to 
“stop” or “go” according to the 
manipulations of one officer, and on 
each corner stood another officer with 
his red-corded club held out horizon- 
tally before the crowd that threatened 
to spill over into the street. 

Five men—and practically absolute 
traffic control. Contrast that picture— 
as some of the visitors openly did— 
with the scenes in Chicago or New York 
or other American towns where too- 
eager pedestrians go diving between 
two street-cars, a delivery truck and 
five automobiles, betting their lives that 
they can gain the other side safely. Of 


course, the solitary policeman in the - 


midst of the turmoil can’t possibly 
watch all these gamblers—no matter 
how hard he tries. 

No wonder this five-man control in- 
terested visitors. I do not know if it 
is a regular thing or just used for 
special occasions — but it works. Of 
course it is considerably more expen- 
sive than the one-man system, but I 
imagine that the expense is more ap- 
parent than real since traffic that moves 


fast and steadily, helps business ma 
terially 

Equally good business, and equally 
impressive to the visitor was the cour- 
tesy which pervaded all actions of 
Cleveland’s traffic police. The visitor 
had the local regulations explained to 
him—even firmly explained if necessary 
—but there was no ferocious “bawling 
out,” no unnecessary humiliation of 
those who unwittingly broke the rules 
The local drivers were equally well 
pleased with this considerate treatment. 
and their satisfaction increased later 
when they found that Commissioner 
Donahue had ordered that this cour- 
tesy policy be made permanent. 

To understand just what this ruling 
implied we must go back to the days 
before the Commissioner was ap 
pointed. In those days some of the 
Cleveland police were rather arrogant, 
and the motorist who was ordered to 
pull over to the side of the road often 
listened unwillingly tu a curtain lec- 
ture which, however well it might be 
deserved, did not increase either his own 
self-respect or his good will towards the 
traffic department. Of course, there 
were individual exceptions where traffic 
officers practiced “courtesy first,” usu- 
ally indicated by the little piles of 
Christmas gifts left at some of the 
semaphores during the holidays. But 
too often the motorist was handled in 
a way which tempted him to “get away 
with” whatever violations he could. 


yi Commissioner Donah.e was 

appointed he began to educate his 
men to use other than “strong arm” 
methods. It had to be done gradually 
otherwise the effect on the patrolmen 
might have been similar to that which 
the “calling down” produced in the case 
of the driver. But bit by bit the hun- 
dreds of traffic officers were taught that 
the public was their employer, that 
their duty was to keep traffic moving 
and to keep everyone happy, not to 
make any undue display of authority 
By the time of the Rotary convention 
this idea. had taken firm hold and the 
call for a week of special courtesy 
brought ready response. 

The results justified the order that 
courtesy should, be the permanent 
policy, and since then Cleveland’s traffic 
department has become even more effi- 
cient. The psychology is simple— 
merely that courtesy incites reciprocal 








Do you use pencil 


carbon paper? 


ERE is a kind made especially for 

pencil writing. And in a grade to 
match every grade of pencil—from very 
hard to very soft. 


The most convenient carbon paper 
for order books and manifold books, 
because this carbon paper is fitted to 
the paper in the book. 

Write us about your particular us¢ 
for pencil carbon paper. We will tell 
you just what grade of Webco Carbon 
Paper is best suited to your particular 
requirement. 


Free: The second edition of a val 
uable, helpful booklet that shows how 
to select the exact carbon paper for 
various kinds of work. Write for a 
copy. See how nicely the MultiKopy 
idea of “‘A Kind for Every Purpose” 
fits your business. 


F. S. WEBSTER CoO., INC. 
Established 1889 
376 Congress St., Boston, Mass 
Branch Warehouses 


Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Cleveland 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


WEBLO 
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MATERIALS 
Single—Double Waterproof Cloths 
Texture Slip Cover 
Fine, Long Materials. 

Grains Rain Coat 
Art Leather Material 








Rubberizing, Coating for the Trade 
Send for Samples and Prices 


Combined and Coated 
Rubber Fabrics 


The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Twenty Million 
Dollars 


and over raised during the past year in 
financial campaigns directed by us for 
sixty-five different organizations covering: 






















American Legion Hospitals 

B. P. O. E. Knights of Columbus 
Boy Scouts Library 

Campfire Girls Masonic Temples 
Churches Old People’s Homes 
Colleges Orphanages 
Community Chests Red Cross 

Crippled Children’s Home Schools 

Foundation Universities 

Girl Scouts (eo how Y 

Girls’ Homes Y. W.C.A. 







If you are interested in any of the above or 
similar organizations—we can help you 
raise money for new buildings, endow- 
ment, debt, etc. Our fees are modest and 
not on commission or percentage. Write 
us about your financial problem. Our 
quarterly bulletin “Financing Social Prog- 
ress’ sent upon request. 











WARD, WELLS, DRESHMAN, GATES 


Charles Sumner Ward - Bert Wells - C.H. Dreshman - Olof Gates 
Metropolitan Tower, New York Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 
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courtesy—but the effect is much 
than that secured by harsh e; 
ment. So far as my own exper ene, 
goes, the towns possessing the 
courteous police also have the 
trouble with minor infractions 
law. When I remember the sta 
“Bobbies” of England, and their 
ren in Canada I can understand 
the citizens of those lands should 
to obey the laws, not merely be 
those big policemen can get rough 
enough if occasion warrants, but 
cause no decent man would wil! 
disappoint the chap who is obvi 
trying to meet him half-way. 

There are a lot of situations i: 
that call for the presence of som: 
of guardian of order. If all the gu 
ians were converted to a perma 
policy of courtesy the ways of 
would be smoothed considerably. 
one would willingly ride an ox 
when he can travel on balloon tire 
the same price. 
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Good Business Ethics 


N the March issue of Outdoor Lif 
appears an article from the pe: 
H. L. Kyes, Rotarian out at Huron, 
South Dakota. While the article par 
ticularly concerns the Black and Y: 
low Trail, of which he is the manager, 
the opening paragraph contains a ser 
mon that can be applied to every line 
of business and to every profession. 
He says: “With touring rapidly be 
coming the national pastime, thos: 
who have been sponsoring the growt 
or development of the different high- 
way or trail associations have had the 
fact brought home to them that the: 
are in charge of a public service cor 
poration. While they have no definit: 
term of existence given them in thei: 
articles of incorporation, and while it 
is not necessary to get a franchise t 
do business, the rules of business ‘e 
mand that service be given and for 
getfulness on the part of the trail asso 
ciation results in making valueless 
their articles of incorporation and the 
withdrawal of their franchise. This is 
done, not by the act of civil or legisla 
tive authority, but through the with- : 
drawal of patronage by a discriminat | 
ing public who individually in thei 
home town or community have bee! 
giving full value and in addition hav: 
learned the big thing in business—a« 
preciation of patronage.” 
Appreciation of patronage con 
from good business ethics. Good bu- 
ness ethics follow in the wake of “‘ser\ 
ice above self,” and the man who tak: 
“he profits most who serves best” 
an individual precept carries into t 
cold world of business the needed lig 
to bring into relief the many fa! 
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paths made by selfishness. Thus do 
the influence of Rotary march on. 
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The Funny Side of Life 


—as reflected in the 


club publications 
¥ 


School*Days 
i to be away from school yesterday,” said Tommy. 
must bring an excuse,” said the teacher. 
from?” 
ir father.” 
ain’t no good at makin’ excuses. Ma catches him 


eve time. ' 
—Cleveland Rotary Reminder. 


Emergency 
There was a young lady named Poppy 
Who warbled, “I want to be happy.” 
The rhyme, we agree, 
Isn’t all it might be, 
But this week we’re a bit short of copy. 
—Pittsburg (Kans.) Rotagraph. 


A Confidential Matter 

\ certain bank takes on a number of young men during 
the summer. On their salary receipts is printed a legend 
something like this “Your salary is your personal business 

a confidential matter—and should not be discussed.” 

One of the new boys in signing this receipt added: “I 
won't mention it. I’m just as much ashamed of it as you 
are,” —Fall River Weekly Notice. 


X-Ray 
Jim: “Ever see one of those machines that can tell 
when a person is lying?” 
Fred: “Seen one? I married one.” 
—Bethlehem (Pa.) Star Dust. 


Mourning 
“Hey, waiter, this steak is burned black.” 
“Yes, sir, a mark of respect; our head waiter died yes- 
—Tuscola (Ill.) Purveyor. 


Take It Easy 


“Take it easy, 
Don’t get het; 
End o’ the road 
’S longways yet. 
It’s a right stiff pull 
In a durn tight place, 
With scurce no 
Let-up on the trace. 
We’re hitched up some 
To trouble an’ care, 
An’ it’s bad made wuss 
When we fuss and flare. 
Stiddy and slow’s 
Sartain an’ safe, 
A lot sight better’n 
To fret an’ chafe. 
Keep to the road 
Through mud and dust; 
Don’t get het 
Nor don’t lose trust. 
The end o’ the road 
Mayn’t be in sight; 
But take it easy, 
The world’s all right.” 


—Anonymous. 
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Dutch Sea Scouts Take an Outing on the 
Zuider Zee 


~Men in the Making 


A description of Boy Scouts’ Activity 
of the Rotary Club of Amsterdam 


By 


HEN I am going to write 
WV something about Boy Scout 
work for Rotary members, it 


is by no means because I think I am 
able to tell you many interesting new 
things. We Boy Scout leaders in Hol- 
land know but too well how poorly 
our work is, compared to what has 
been attained in America and in Eng- 


DR. ©. 


land in this respect. No doubt diffi- 
culties present: themselves, we have 
to fight objections and _ prejudices, 


which people in other countries can not 
appreciate unless brought face to face 
with the same problems. But never 
mind. Our work will thrive. The cau- 
tious dogmatic Dutchman begins to 
think differently about our work. They 
begin to realize what the genuine Boy 
Scout spirit is—that, after all, it is 
somewhat similar to the Rotary spirit. 

And now our efforts have reached a 
critical stage. Will they be crowned 
with success? That’s why we may ask 
for more general interest. 

Holland has an unique position in 


Europe. Holland’s heart beats-in Am- 
sterdam. Rotary members in_ this 
town are well aware of this fact. We 


want to face the serious situation in 
Europe as serious men. We want to be 
ready when we shall be called upon to 
do so. Boys’ work will assume an im- 
portant place in our work. Principal- 
ly the Rotary Club has resolved to sec- 
ond Boy Scout work. The foundations 


' are volidly built after years of disap- 


pointment and troubles. I am hopeful, 





P. GUNNING 


as far as the future is concerned, t 
the Boy Scout and Rotary movement 
will join hands. Both stand for mutua 
understanding, brotherhood, 0? 
peace. If we can conquer the difficulties 
which our work still has before it, t 
both the Scout work and the Rotar 
Club here will have considerably con 
nearer to their common ideal. 

Therefore let me tell you something 
about our Dutch Boy Scout work t 
exert your interest. We must go som 
months back in mind, as I should lik 
to take you to our very succé 
Whitsuntide-camp, which is a year!) 
institution. 

An extensive glorious heath, or 
which the sun throws his rays; 
and there the well-known tents of thé 
Boy Scouts in clusters; merry flouris! 
of trumpets, happy shrieks of boys. It 
is a delightful scene on which we gaz 
The Boy Scout goes there where t! 
heath is radiant in the sunshine an 
where the wind blows. Nicer ground 
than these can scarcely be found fo 
that purpose. 

The site of the grounds is inde 


é 


splendid, in the immediate vicinity 0! 


the “airodrom” of Soesterberg, w 
we were allowed to put up our ti 
this year. 

It is getting on to 6 o'clock. Di! 
is ready. A short signal of the bi 
resounds and neatly and orderly, 
not stiffly the troops come marc! 
along. 

When all are seated in the large t 
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; to get noisy and boisterous. 
stle of the Chief Scout sounds. 
Scouts are accustomed to the 
and at once absolute silence 
To be sure when such an 

be attained with a large troop 

e three hundred boys from dif- 
stations of life, one can safely 
cay. that we have been successful. 
T is no question here of enforced 
ine, but only of love of order, 
is spontaneous. The Boy Scouts 
always been accustomed to it. 
seem to respect order automati- 
even now fhat there are hun- 
of them together. A moment of 
ence to say grace is set apart before 
ner. There are troops among 

m that highly appreciate this meas- 
ure, in fact all of the Scouts have come 
respect it. Then all sit down to 


ner. 


4 


\ THEN dinner is over, some commu- 
nications are read, and then they 
rush out again on to the heath. I place 
myself on a distant spot, from where I 
in survey the camp. Far in the dis- 
tance I hear the beating of the drum 
and the flourish of trumpets. In be- 
tween I hear the tones of the pipers. 
The sound is approaching. I know 
what it means. The “band” has 
marched off quite spontaneously to 
Baarn (a little town at about two 
hours’ distance from the camp.) No 
trifle for these boys on a stifling hot 
day. 

This very afternoon they had 
already marched from Baarn with bags 
and baggage. Arrived in the camp 
they heard that still more Boy Scouts 
were expected in the late afternoon, 
who would like a back-up to cover the 
long distance. Without any instigation 
on our part they made up their minds 
to march off to meet this troop. So 
back once more to Baarn in this heat; 
now they are coming along with their 
comrades. That’s Boy Scout work. In 
the evening, at the flag parade, I 
wanted to thank them for it in a few 
words, but they would not let me. That 
stands to reason! 

The flag parade—splendid moment 
in camp—returning every morning and 
every evening. The troops gather 
around the flag, which is hoisted every 
morning and slowly and solemnly low- 
ered in the evening while both times 
“the grand salute” is being blown. A 
short and solemn moment, one of those 
moments which the boys need and of 
which the Boy Scout life is so rich. 

At these flag parades we always give 
a short address. Some simple words 
that sink deep into the boys’ hearts. 
No sermon, just a personal word. Dur- 
ing the address the boys are lying 
down around the large flag. We don’t 
require rigid discipline and useless 
“stand at attention.” We only want 
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order. When the leader is ready, a 
whistle is blown; they all get up, salute 
the flag, which symbolizes their ideals 
and amidst flourishes of trumpets— 
while the evening sun sends his rays 
into the eyes of hundreds of boys—the 
flag is slowly lowered. A moment which 
makes a deep impression also on the 
grown-up person who can feel with it 
the ideals of youth. 

Then all go into their tents. Every 
group has its own camp. Alas, they) 
can’t light a campfire here. It is a| 
pity, for thisis one of the most delight- 
ful moments of a Boy Scout’s day. One 
must have been present to know what 
it means. Every troop is at liberty to! 
finish the day as they like, for the all- | 
important principle of Boy Scouting— | 
that every troop forms a unit, is ob-| 
served here, too. 
Boy Scouting is, as one of our a 

| 


“Mutual self-educa- 
tion directed into definite courses by 
voluntary organization.” Here we see} 
it put into practice. It is true this 
definition sounds very learned but it 
is very simple indeed. Words inade- | 
quately describe it, but he who has 
spent some days in a camp feels the 
The voluntary or- 
manifested in a 


ers expressed it: 


deep meaning of it. 
ganization is only 


troop. It is not compulsory but spon- 
taneous. The leader is then the com- 


rade, “the big brother” as the English 
nicely put it, who is acknowledged and 
accepted as their leader by the boys 
themselves; who lives with his boys, 
shares their joys and struggles and 
who in these extremely difficult, criti- | 
cal years, knows the way of unob-| 
servedly guiding their lives, a work | 
that requires energy and self sacrifice. | 
But glorious work it is! He who once | 
has tasted it, can not keep his hands | 
off any more. A boy at this age is onl 
invested hope. The leader can effec- | 
tively lay out the capital! | 





OW a walk through the camp. Yon- 
der are the blind Boy Scouts; for | 
amongst them also we have a troop. 
The care for the blind is no charity. 
The blind must be treated like ordinary | 
people. Only in this way we can pre- | 
pare them for the task they will have 
to perform and the places they will | 
have to occupy in society. That is 
what we are aiming at. They associate 
with the others as their equals, and | 
have their share in everything. They | 
feel quite at home—nay, Boy Scout | 
work I think is to them a delightful 
occupation. Yonder a little group of | 
destitute boys approaches. It is also| 
in their asylum that we intend to form 
a troop. “The Boy Scout is a friend 
to all and a brother to all other Boy 
Scouts,” one of the articles of our Boy 
Scouts’ law runs. 
It is applied here-to real life. 
But, time for rest has come round. | 
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Soon all troops are in 
Cheerful singing of boys is still heard 
here and there. Occasionally a troop 
sings an evening song—soon, however, 
quiet reigns whole 
camp. 

Only the night watch skulks about 
and frightens you sometimes all at once 
when he puts his head under the edge 
of your tent, where, pondering, you en- 
joy the beautiful spring night. He was 
bent on finding out causes of alarm. 
The boys are fond of being a night 
watch. And the blind boys join in the 
work and render excellent service by 
their acute hearing. Prowlers for bi- 
cycles have no chance here. The real 
tracking in the woods, natural to a boy 
of his age, is done justice to here. Early 
in the morning at a quarter to seven 
all have gotten up again. Cheerful 
calls resound through the camp. Dress- 
ing does not take long. A whistle is 
blown and all troops march to the big 
heath near the camp. There they form 
for “morning drill.” The leader stands 
on a small rough platform and gives all 
the movements only once. While bugles 
sound the young and lithe bodies 
stretch themselves in the rays of the 
rising sun. In every Boy Scout camp 
the day begins with athletics for a 
quarter of an hour in the open air. 


supreme in the 


SHORT inspection by the Chief 

Scout and the whole troop marches 
back to camp while bugles sound. After 
that the flag parade takes place. Then 
breakfast follows. 

In the morning and also often in the 
afternoon the troops go out only ac- 
companied by their respective leaders. 
Only on a Whit Monday common prac- 
tice is held on a large scale. On Sun- 
day morning some troops who want to 
do so march into the woods, where the 
Chief Scout addresses them; a Whit- 
suntide address to boys, as boys of this 
age like to hear. 


It is a picturesque sight when in 


| their many-colored suits they lie around 


him and listen eagerly, their looks be- 
traying that better feelings are stirred 
within them; and the movement’s 
assistance rendered 
to others, faithfulness even in trifling 
affairs—are realized more strongly. 

After the address some Scouts are 
installed and they swear the oath on 
the flag of the troop. Last time there 
was also a troop leader among them, 
who was installed by the Chief Scout 
before his boys, and who in their midst 
promised to help them honestly and 
faithfully as their friend. 


In high spirits they all go back to the 


| camp. 


In this way I could tell you much 
more about our life in the open air dur- 
ing those few days. The days spent in 
camp were highly enjoyable and I went 


their tents. 


Octob, 


home quite convinced that it 
be possible for the Boy Scou 
ment in our country to attain 
end. 

The above descriptions, 
must suffice to give you an ide. 
Boy Scout life. Anyone ac 
with boys’ work knows how mu 
it means, how intimately it is b 
with the juvenile mind, what 
tive possibilities it possesses. 


HALL we be able to build 

foundations that have be: 
This is the great question for u 
possess a commodious central bu 
which for the moment, howeve; 
out for the greater part. W: 
scattered all over town 
troop-houses with rooms fitted 
the usual work. There is a 
of good trustworthy leaders an 
Rotary members are willing to a 
the committee work. 

But we still have to struggle 
financial difficulties. The eco: 
distress threatens to paralyze 
it is very doubtful whether, eve 


some 


the assistance of the Amsterdam ht 


tary Club, we will be able to h 
to the work we have been doing 
from accomplishing still more 


Amsterdam Club is yet in its infa 


and is not strong enough to do 
and has hardly influence enoug 
to arouse the community sufficient 
its responsibilities towards the boy 
More and more the _ idea 
spread that an interest in the bo 
an investment that pays the la: 


possible dividends in the market of : 


life. But to impress this idea 
community one of the first things n 


ed is to keep the existing organizat 


in good running order and furn 
with the means to develop their 
to show what can be done. 

It is difficult for a Rotary Club 
a propagandist (as it should be) 


/ 


e¢ 


he 





ald 


lead in the work if it has not yet t 


strength to give the example. 

But we will be of good cheer. 
shirk is no good. The boys of our 
munity want us and we will sti 
the job. Our ship is in sound con 
and will get through the storm 
how. 

On my new school building (if 


Rotarian should come to Amsterdam |! 


shall be very glad to show him my 
“workshop”) I have engraved 
large letters in the stone the old wo 


T 


Any 


Gr 
iit 


ls 


“POTIUS DEFICERE QUAM Dts 


PERARE.” Here on earth we 
always “fall short.” Never 
only we never despair! 
Believe in your mission, 
Greet life with a cheer; 
There is a lot to do, 
And that is why we are her 


mind 
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|.ternational Friendli- 


n_ ss and the Sixth Object 


(Continued from page 7.) 

sion formed, and tens of thou- 

of spectators saw the highest 
te paid which it is possible for one 
try to pay to the representative of | 
er. 

C. B. McAfee, of Chicago, who 
hed the funeral sermon for Am- 
ador Bancroft in Tokyo, declared | 
he had never witnessed a more | 
ust or more impressive ceremony. | 


\N ere was every evidence of sincere 


ef. Mr. Bancroft in his ten months | 
service as the representative of | 
erica had been the bearer of good- | 
|.’ He eulogized the deceased as 
ne whom Japan learned to trust be- 
use he was what he seemed.” The | 
ervices in Tokyo were attended by the 
rime minister and his cabinet, repre- | 
entatives of the royal family, and dip- | 
matic representatives of various other | 
untries; high officials afterward ac- | 
ompanied the body from Tokyo to | 
Yokohama for the last journey home, | 
while warships in the harbor fired a| 
alute as the body was being taken by | 
aunch to the cruiser. 
As I think of Edgar Bancroft and 


sunejiro Miyaoka, I am reminded of |} 

he friendship of Walter H. Page and| 
rd Grey. Here were two high gov 

‘nment officials of America and Brit 


in who were able to supplant formal! 





nd officious governmental red tape 


vith an abounding courtesy and honest 
Working thus they 

ible to contribute tremendously to the 

ause of international goodwill. 

When I think of Washington and| 
Lafayette, of Lord Grey and Walter 
Page, of Tsunejiro Miyaoka and Edg 
Bancroft, I feel that, after all, interna- 
tional peace and goodwill depends upon 
the individual more than upon gove 


ante 
iL 


iendship. 


Is the Sixth Object « e of Rotary 
International a dream? Yes, but it i 
1. dream that we can make come tru 

confidence must never falter. | 
clieve that there is justification for 
ir faith, in the lives of great men 
ich as these, who faithful to 
heir trusts, who could be friendly, a1 

ho were “what they 


Our 


were 


Building Good Builders 
(Continued fro nm page 23.) 


Painting schools that are 


MG A ARN ES 





conducted 


} n the evening are found in some places 
I One in St. Paul has forty-two enrolled 
: rhe Y. M. C. A. in some cit hi 


interested itself in this movement that 
not only takes boys and young men who 
want to learn but teaches them expertly 
and properly and supplies them with a | 
trade and their city with good funda 
mentally trained mechanics. 

These young fellows going through | 

















Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to top notch— 


strong, healthy, efficient—you must know how 
and what to eat. 


The body is a machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under favor- 


able conditions will the body do its most 
efficient work. 
“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a con- 


densed set of health rules—every one of which 
may be easily followed at home. It tells how 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
through years of exhaustive scientific research. 
Tt will give you a new idea of life and its 
possibilities. 


The book is free. Write for it now. 


gp ren omen ae came amen emma nine 
| THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 
| Box 22, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR 
HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


The 
Battle Creek 
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| The findings 
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the trades schools such as these new 


}ones are as truly learning something 
|of the fundamentals of education as 
| the lad who is in college. 
| quently the young man has been unable 


Very fre- 


to go through college or complete his 
high-school work due to the fact that 
he lacked the money. These schools are 
able to make him self-supporting and 
equip him with the means to finish his 
cultural education if he so desires. 

It was Ben Franklin who early said 
that education was “to supply men to 
serve the public.” Washington added, 
“to enlighten public opinion”; Adams, 
“to give the knowledge useful in the 
practice of the moral duties of man 
and citizen”; Monroe, “to qualify so- 
ciety to discharge with credit the great 
duties of citizens”; Madison, “to pre- 
pare a people who mean to be their 
own governors”; Jefferson, “to enable 


On toh ; 


the people to understand what j 
on in the world and to keep the 
of it going right.” 

In the U. S. A. we 
more than a billion dollars a 
education these days. There 
criticism concerning the publi 


are 


systems; some of it is justific 
some not. But the criticism is h: 
it is good. We need to study tl 


methods of teaching our youth. B 
the other hand we must not forg 
more practical thing that lies c!| 
hand. As the Scriptures say, 
things ye ought to have done ai 
to have left the others undone.” 
must erect and equip and man | 
public schools but we must remem! 
the practical needs of our expandi! 
dustries and provide men who ce: 
well the work of building—next t: 
culture, the oldest trade in the 





The Childrens Foundation 


(Continued from page 24.) 


in the community at large. Therefore 


conscious of the gap which exists 
between the knowledge developed 
through scientific observations,  re- 


searches, experiments and thoroughly 
authenticated experiences and what is 
commonly practiced or done as regards 
the care, training, and growth of chil- 
dren, The Childrens Foundation en- 
gaged a staff of sixteen eminent spc- 
cialists to survey what the race has so 
far learned about child nature, child- 
well-being, and child education, and to 
point out how this gap may be bridged, 
whether by individuals, organizations, 
or communities in their respective re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Here, then, is the program being un- 
dertaken by The Childrens Foundation. 
On the one hand we have a mass of 
scientific information regarding the 
nature and the needs of children, 
worked out through the years by spe- 
cialists. On the other hand we find the 
great host of teachers, social workers, 
and parents only slightly affected in 
practice by what the scientific investi- 
gators have found. This is especially 
true of the largest group, the parents. 
of the scientists can and 
should be made available, in under- 
standable form, to the groups that are 
actually shaping the lives of our chil- 
dren and youth. 

Usually we think of a philanthropist 
as an old man who has amassed a for- 


_ tune and who is devoting a part of it to 


the betterment of society—in his de- 
clining years. Philanthropists, like 
Santa Claus, are supposed to have long 
gray beards. The founder of The Chil- 
drens Foundation, a comparatively 
young man, was moved and is moved by 


ithe conviction that men should serve 


society in their prime, as they earn. 


He believes that every man’s bu 
should itself be first of all a service t 
society and then that beyond such busi 
ness-service, the profits of the busines 
should make possible further servic 
from which the profit motive is entire); 
absent. In other words, he believ 
that the Rotary idea of service mea! 
something more than treating your « 
tomers so well that they will giv: 
their trade to you. Thus it hap 
that The Childrens Foundation 
corporation not for profit, but for 

ice and service alone. I would not g 


the impression that Rotarian Mye 
preaches this philosophy. He does not 
He merely practices it. A few of 


have discovered his _ philosophy 


watching his practice. 


Mention has already been mace 0! 


the fact that The Foundation recent) 


secured the services of sixteen eminen! 


specialists to survey what the race | 
so far learned about child nature, « 


well-being, and child education. Thi 


results of this survey have been 


sented in simple non-technical languag' 


in a 550-page volume entitled “T! 
Child: His Nature and His Ne 
The aim throughout has been to pr‘ 
the subject matter in such fashion 
parents can put it into practice 
The high level reached in this su 
is attested by a writer in The Amer 
Review of Reviews when he sa! 
“Never before have so many facts—*! 


facts of the highest importance—bee! 
brought within the compass of a si'g'' 


volume in the English language.” 
An editorial in The Chicago Eve 


Post, in mentioning the Foundation’s 
first public contribution, “The Ch 1: 


His Nature and His Needs,” has thi 


say: “It is a handsome volume, f 
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d. The Foundation offers to 
any interested person for the 
price of one dollar—a price 
sufficient to meet the cost of 


” 


ting. 
li has said, “A book may be as 
thing as a battle,” and more 
» reviewer has called The Foun- 
first public contribution ‘an 
aking volume.” Nevertheless, 
who are responsible for The 
ition’s program are not inter- 
n the mere distribution of a book. 
eal interest is in helping parents 
thers to bring the best experience 
xperimentation of the race to bear 
on the problems of childhood and youth 
by whatever means are available. The 
real test of such an undertaking is re- 
vealed by the question frequently 
isked: “Can fathers and mothers be 
nduced to undertake so serious a pro- 
gram of study?” It must be admitted, 
of course, that far too many, at pres- 
ent, cannot be. This means that the 
home training of many children—the 
most important training of all—must 
till be left in jeopardy. But fortunate- 
ly an ever-increasing number of par- 
ents are taking the time and are under- 
taking the self-education that will make 
them parents in fact as well as in form. 
One professor in an Illinois normal 
school reports that by means of the ma- 
terial furnished by The Childrens 
Foundation he was able to enroll seven 
hundred and forty-six parents, teach- 
ers, and others in a single extension 
course in child study. The majority 
were parents. 


\ ‘ITHOUT doubt the most momen- 

tous result so far achieved in the 
United States in the way of a popular 
study of child nature and needs has 
been worked out by The Childrens 
Foundation in cooperation with The 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Less than a year ago these 
two organizations formulated a plan 
of study, based on “The Child: His 
Nature and His Needs,” that is being 
rapidly taken up in a nation-wide way 
by the million members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

Another most important contribution 
to this general movement for a nation- 
wide study of the nature and the needs 
of children is being made by The 
American Library Association in con- 
junction with The Childrens Founda- 
tion. The former organization has 
asked the latter to work out a reading 
course on child nature and needs to be 
used in all the libraries of the country. 
This course will be popular in form and 
should be ready this fall. Here again 
the aim is to bring scientific informa- 
tion about children so near the general 
public that the average citizen can lay 
hold upon it and apply it. 


THE ROTARIAN 

By means of popular articles in mag 
azines, series of articles in newspapers, 
speeches and simple dramas by radio, 
and by various other means, The Chil- 
drens Foundation is bringing child| 
study home to the people. Various in- 
stitutions and organizations, such as | 
schools and colleges, women’s clubs, | 
men’s clubs, The Playground and Re-| 
creation Association of America, The} 
International Council of Religious Edu- | 
cation, The National Catholic Welfare | 
Conference, The National Tuberculosis 
Association, the American Legion, The 
Boy Scouts, The Girl Scouts and nu- 
merous other organizations and insti- 
tutions, either as organizations or 
through their leaders, are co-operating 
effectively in carrying forward this | 
program of child study. Rotary Clubs 
especially have shown a lively interest 
and have frequently been the means of 
arousing whole communities to an ac- 
tive interest in studying the problems 
of childhood and youth. 

From what has been said it will be at 
once apparent that The Childrens | 
Foundation is not seeking to build up 
an elaborate organization. Rather it| 
seeks to enrich the programs of organ- 
izations already existent. As its founder 
recently said: “I have always taken 
the position that The Childrens Foun-| 
dation must not duplicate any work | 
which others are doing as well or bet- 
ter, but that The Childrens Foundation 
should be destined in a large degree to} 
become the servant of all other organ- | 
izations and institutions concerned with | 
the well-being of children.” 

The Foundation will undertake other | 
surveys from time to time; in fact is | 
now working on one dealing with the| 
child and his life in his home, especially | 
as that life is being*affected by chang- | 
ing economic conditions. It is hoped to | 
have this study ready in another year 
at most. 

Quite naturally, we who are at the, 
national headquarters of The Childrens 
Foundation at Valparaiso, Indiana, are 
watching intently the spread of interest 
in all that concerns the well-being of 
children. It is heartening to know that 
not only women but men also are in- 








creasingly rising to their responsibility | 


as parents and are eagerly seeking 
help in the understanding of their chil- | 
dren. Many who have no children of 
their own are studying the problems 
of childhood and youth as a social re- 





— 
sponsibility. With such a rising tide of wall ie 
interest there is every reason to believe URHAM = UP 
that the twentieth century will be re- 


corded in history as The Century of the | 
Child. The present call is for more| 
pioneers to blaze new trails into the| 
realm of childhood and for every citizen 
to follow the trails already blazed. 










DIOGENES 
Has a New Job 


had 
face of the 
earth looking for an honest man 


OR centuries, 
travelled 


Diogenes 
over the 


One day he visited the Durham- 
Duplex plant and discovered him, 
making the Durham-Duplex blade. 


“Here is an honest man, at last.” 
he cried, “because he’s making a 
razor blade that men swear by 
not at.” ; 

But now that he had discovered 
the honest man, Diogenes found 
himself out of a job. 


The Durham-Duplex Razor Com- 
pany then said, “Here’s a job for 
you. Take your lantern and help us 
find the man who is not giving his 
face a square deal. When you find 
him show him that the honest blade 
you have discovered will give him 
an honest shave. Give him a razor with 
our compliments—the razor we use in our 
dollar-fifty set. It hasn't got the case or 
the package of blades, but it 
double-edged blade that he, too, will swear 
by—not at. You are merely to charge 
your fee for finding him—which is 25c.” 


has one 


So Diogenes is now touring the whole 
country on his wonderful mission. If he 
hasn't reached your dealer as yet, join the 
Diogenes Club meanwhile, through Uncle 
Sam. Send the coupon below. 

Sets — Either 
packages of 5 


New Durham-Duplex 
style razor with 2 
blades—$1.50 each. Interchangeable 
blades 50c for package of 5. 


Send in 25¢ with the coupon below 
It entitles you to membership in the 
Diogenes Club. Your credentials will 
be mailed at once post paid, consist 
ing of a $1.50 Durham-Duplex Raz 

without case or package blades 
but with one of the Durham- Duplex 
Blades that MEN SWEAR BY, NOT 
AT. Specify type of razor preferred 
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‘The Blades Men Swear By-not At 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Factories: Jersey City, Sheffield, Paris 
Sales Representatives in all countries 
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Among Our Letters 


(Continued from page 27.) 


The man who thinks of Rotary 


|enough and thinks enough of Rotary 


Saloy aay pone pts Warm | to anticipate his possible absence by 


arenes in vor Garage 


warmth will 


Eas tart will i battery, yout 
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The automatic tempe regulator of the 

WascO Heating System will give your car 

constan niform heat the coldest weather. 
cutting down 
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winter driving ¢ considerabl\ 


Self-Regulating Heater 

and System All-Built 
You put a little coal only once a day You 
DON'T touch the drafts Our patented automatic 


and prevents costly freeze- 


reguiator saves or oa 

ps all-cast-iron hot-water heater and radiators 
You don’t need a plumber; any handy man can 
sel u NOT connected to city water 

Write for New Low Prices 

Write today for catalog Give size of garage and 
Ask wu roaope ] this month Waso 
w mad ali sizes at r ed prices 

W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. CO., Inc. 


438 Eastwood Station 
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we 
BONDS 


$100 to $1000 denom- 
inations. Secured by 
income - paying bust 
ness property in Mi 
ami, “The Concrete 
City.” Write for 
“8% AND SAFETY” 
booklet explains af 
how conservative, 7 
independent apprats 

als show security 
worth approximately 
twice the amount ol 
loans, how bonds are un 


derwritten and safeguard ee) 
ed, and all other smpor- 4 
tant details, if 

wt 
Investigate now this >. 
sound first mortgage bond ow 
investment field while 
8% remains the prevail- 
ing, legal interest rate. 
Use the coupon or write 
for booklet. References: 
Ali Miami Banks. 
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79 Flatbush 
Ave. 





M. Hefter’s Sons 


14, 
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Sleeve Band | 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


'attending another club a day or so 
ahead of his own meeting is a better 
Rotarian for so doing. Let’s give him 
the opportunity. 

KELLY EVANS, 


Secretary, Madison (N. J.) Rotary Club. 


Conventions in Europe 


| Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 


I have received the August Number 
of THE ROTARIAN, giving the very in- 
teresting account of the Cleveland Con- 
vention. 

I note on page 10, that Rotarian Kel- 
sey forecasts that very soon it will be 
impossible to have an Annual Interna- 
tional Convention, because of the diffi- 
culty of housing it. 

Personally, I hardly think that suffi- 
cient attention has been paid to the 
International aspect of these Conven- 
tions. I see by the figures that the 
total registration was 10,237, but of 
this huge number, a total of 10,088 was 
contributed from the United States 
and Canada, leaving a balance of 149 
from all other parts of the World. 

Sixteen International Conventions 
have now been held, and I think I am 
right in saying that only two of these 
have been outside of the United States, 
namely, the one held in Edinburgh in 
1921, and the other held in Toronto 
last year. That means that the one 
held in Edinburgh was the only one 
held outside of your big Continent. 

It might tend to solve the question 
and make the Conventions of a more 
truly International*character, if these 
were held, for some years to come, in 
other countries in Europe. By doing 
this, the numbers would naturally be 
reduced, but the Conventions would be 
more truly International. 

It is a severe tax, both on time and 
money, especially in these days, for 
most people, both in these Islands and 
on the Continent, to make an annual 
visit to the States at their own cost. 

It would be a great pity if these an- 
nual meetings were suspended through 
lack of accommodation. It would be 
much better, in my opinion, if the 
numbers were smaller and the repre- 
sentation from different nations was 
more divided. 

T. D. HUNTER, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


For Law and Order 
THE ROTARIAN: 

I have read your very interesting, 
and very pertinent thoughts on the 
question of how Rotary, as an organi- 
zation should function. So long as we 


Editor, 


Pruoak SS th 409 4.39 4 4 


Or for 


do not have forum 
membership to discuss such 
as is this, I imagine that you 
rial was written to induce son 
ten expressions on the subject 


an open 


To my mind, Rotary goes o 
the distance, when it limits 
mendous influence for good by 
sistence that the membership sh: 
this influence only as individua|] 
as a Rotarian, or in the name 
tary. 

To my mind, Rotary should be bot} 
a training center, a clearing hous 
an inspiration fountain for good citize; 
ship, and a militant power for grea; 
good, unafraid upon occasions that 
mand assertion of civic freedom, 
say so, and to say so in the name 
our great organization. 

Just now, can you possibly 
how Rotary could do greater good fo 
all humanity, than to step boldly 
from the shadows of the person 
liberty bushes, and unfurl the banne; 
of Rotary in pledging its membershi; 
to support any logical and well-con- 
ceived project that has as its objec. 
tive the observance of law and order, 
and the proper punishment of © 
nals. 

Never, in my experience, 
been greater need for civic organiza 
tions to declare as organizations, thei: 
allegiance to law and order, to tak 
a militant attitude, and to see that our 
elective and appointive officers treat law 
breakers as such, and not as a vote to 
be garnered each fall. 

To be effective for what we stan! 
for, we must stand out unafraid, we 
must practice at home that which we 
preach at our luncheons, we can’t have 
cocktails from illegal hooch at home, w: 
can’t have a bottle in our desk at our 
office, and have a real influence for 
good—we only fool ourselves. I an 
writing now from experience, and am 
now 100 per cent for an open pledg: 
to do every thing in my power by pri 
cept and practice, to help the cause o! 
law and order. 


imag ! 


has there 


FRANK W. SMITH, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


And We'll Waste Some More Spa: 
Three-fourths of the editorial pag 


of THE ROTARIAN (June) was waste! 


in discussion of a feature (7?) article 
written for Harper’s by a Mr. Dunca! 


Aikman, wherein Rotary, Kiwanis an‘ 


other similar clubs were attacked wit! 
out mercy. We are not as well a 


quainted with the literary efforts of 


Mr. Aikman—we suppose you 
nounce it “Ache-man”, judging fron 
the way he does it—as we should b¢ 


and we suppose such ignorance on our 
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undoubtedly enough to stamp us 
of the proletariat or whatever 
; necessary to separate us from| 
public. 

, anyhow, there are a number of 
about Rotary that seem to pain 
yi- Acheman. He speaks of “ostenta- 

rituals” and “forced good-fellow- 

and “goody-goody performances 
rvice” ete. etc. In fact, so utterly 
eased does this Mr. Aikman seem 

e, that it is doubtful if Rotary 

| ever be revised and reformed so 

t it would meet with his approval. 

Mr. Aikman must be a great man. No 

in could resort to such severity in 

ticising others as he does without 
feeling superior both in intellect and 
principle to those whom he criticises. 
And when we consider that there are 
more than two thousand Rotary clubs 
n American alone—composed, as we| 
believe, of representative business and 
professional men, including officials, 
yngressmen, senators and a president | 
or so—it rather occurs to us that Mr.| 
Aikman has carved out for himself a 
omewhat sizable task in attempting to 
destroy confidence in Rotary. 

We are going to admit that there is 
some truth in what he says. Some Ro- 
tarians are over-zealous; some are con- | 
ceited and bigoted; some make pests| 
themselves. But what we are trying| 
to say is that such Rotarians as these 
do not represent the true heart of Ro- 
tary. A few hypocrites in the world| 
doesn’t mean that religion must be con- | 
demned; the presence of a number of! 
depraved individuals in society doesn’t | 
cause us to lose faith in humanity; 
and an asinine magazine article doesn’t 
mean that we lose confidence in the 
value of these periodicals. By the same 
process of reasoning, because some 
Rotarians do not live up to the prin- 
ciples of Rotary is no good reason why | 
the entire movement should be cen- | 
sured. 
The pity of it is that with so many | 
fine, constructive subjects lying around | 
loose, a gifted writer, like Mr. Aikman | 
must’ be, resorts to just ordinary | 
“knocking” as a means of filling his| 
columns. A “knocker” is one who takes | 
pleasure in magnifying faults and be- | 
littling virtues, who prefers to see the 
evil and overlook the good, who de- 
mands perfection in everything and 
everybody—except himself. Therefore 
we see nothing else to do except to sug- | 
gest that Mr. Aikman is a “knocker” | 
and let it go at that. 

Before we do this, however, let us 
Suggest that the kind of fellowship we 
have in this Rotary club is not “forced.” 
Down here in Ardmore our fellowship 
is genuine; some of the finest friend- 
ships this writer has ever made have! 
been through his associations in Rotary. 
Our juvenile work has been an inspi- 
ration to our members; a number of 
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Hotel Sherman 


Chicago . me . 
Rotary Club ( 
Headquarters 
Parlor G 
Mezzanine Floor 












In the Heart of Chicago 


Write R after your name when you register 

(R). Luncheon of the Chicago Rotary Club 

every Tuesday at this Hotel at 12:15. Vis- 
| iting Rotarians always welcome. 
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boys have been reclaimed and have 
found homes through our Big Brother 
movement; more than thirty crippled 
children have been treated in our 
clinics—some miraculous results have 
been attained—and the work is still go- 
ing on; Rotarians are generally active 
in every movement for the benefit of 
our community. And there are other 
things not necessary to mention here. 
And in spite of Mr. Aikman and the 
few individual Rotarians who inspired 
his article, it is still our belief that the 
true spirit of Rotary is humble, and 
that it consists of a conscientious en- 
deavor to be of service to humanity. 

And then, finally, we read what Mr. 
Irvin S. Cobb, himself a gentleman of 
some literary talent, has to say about 
Rotary, in a talk before the Paducah, 
Ky., Rotary club, and we take heart 
again. 

“It has been my good fortune to ac- 
quire considerable acquaintance with 
the Rotary and other clubs and I should 
like to say that for good-fellowship, for 
honest, successful, worthy endeavor for 
their various communal groups, there 
are no organizations that surpass Ro- 
tary and similar clubs. I want to say 
that I am proud to be a member of Ro- 
tary even in the more or less detached 
capacity of an honorary member.” 

EARL A. BROWN, 
President’ Rotary Club of Ardmore, Okla. 


Rotary in Action 
Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

When I read or see something that 
shows improvement in the attitude of 
man to man I think of the spirit of 
Rotary that is reaching out and touch- 
ing the lives of men with the idea of 
helping instead of hindering. I have 
just read a very interesting article by 
Lee Meadows, pitching ace of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. Lee is an Oxford boy 
and of course his success gives us 
pleasure. His father was a humble 
business man. To start with, Lee had 
a terrible handicap; his eyes were bad. 
From childhood he has always had to 
wear glasses and is one of the few men 
in baseball that does. 

Going from a small town with very 
little baseball experience to the St. 
Louis Nationals ten years ago, a timid 
boy 20 years of age, he is today one 
of the game’s greatest pitchers. Lee 


Or tol j 


tells us when he started his b 
career that the opposing 
brought tears into his eyes mar 

by the unkind things they said 

in making fun of his affliction, « 

ing nothing too rough or mean 

to him; that many times he wa 

to give up the game, but for tic ,; 
couragement of a few kind-! 

men and especially Miller Hugg Ii 
it had not been for these frie: 
would not have stayed with the vam 
He tells us that it is different now. |; 
stead of the “knocking” and ungentle 
manly conduct of ten years ago, me; 
are today more interested in working 
to win games. 

When I think of the old order }; 
business and all the other pursuits 
life, when might was considered right, 
when success though attained by tram, 
ling the weak and timid under foot wa; 
justifiable; and then compare the o|( 
order with the new, how today we ar 
beginning to realize that the fellow who 
takes a friendly interest in his felloy 
man, who has a word of encouragement 
for the discouraged, who is looking for 
an opportunity to clear the stones from 
some weary traveler’s pathway, 
showing the true qualities of great 
ness. 

If we only knew how many human 
wrecks we have helped to make by ridi 
cule, instead of words of encouragement 
we failed to speak that might have 
made some timid afflicted boy or gir! 
one of the world’s great marks, perhaps 
it would sober and take some of the 
thoughtless conceit out of us. No 
greater joy will we ever know than 
that realized in the part we have had 
in the success of some man. I am glad 
Lee Meadows told us his experience, | 
am glad to hear his fine testimony as 
to Miller Huggins. I understand now 
one of the reasons for his success as 
a manager. Most of us are humble 
toilers in the great army of humanity. 
There are many men unknown to fame 
or fortune because some body failed to 
serve humanity at the right time 
There are millions of vacant peaks 
ready for men to occupy, if we are un 
selfish enough to give our fellows a 
lift by words of encouragement 
stead of ridicule. 

CHARLES O. MANIOR, 
Vice President, Rotary Club of Oxford, 


é 





Patch of Nut Brown Hue 


Two girls gay met a boy one day, 
His legs were briar scratched. 


His clothes were of blue, but a nut-brown hue 
Marked the place his pants were patched. 
They laughed with joy at the blue clad boy 
And his patch of nut-brown hue. 


“Why don’t you patch with colur to match?” 
They said “Why not with blue?” 

Don’t be coy, my blue-clad boy, 
“Speak up,” and they laughed with glee; 

When he hung his head as he bashfully said: 
“That ain’t no patch, that’s me.” 


—Industrial Peace 
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‘fhe Municipal Forest Movement 


(Continued from page 15.) 


Act 1925 

; itions, and yet the experience 
alor unicipal forestry lines of a typ- 
ical city in the eastern part of the 
Ur States contains many excellent 
sus tions, and the foundation, doubt- 
less, of a practical plan. Such an ex- 
ne e will be described below. Offi- 
‘ ind interested organizations and 


private individuals may also learn 
much from the literature of the New 
York and the Massachusetts Forestry 


Associations, and from a bulletin re- 
cently published by Charles Lathrop 
Pack of the American Tree Associa- 


tion. The New York Forestry Asso- 
‘iation offered in 1922 to plant the first 
five thousand trees for any city in the 
state that would set aside land for a 
municipal forest, and the methods by 
which several undertakings were 
brought to a successful conclusion are 
interesting and instructive. 

A typical example of how a city laid 
the foundation of a forest, in the 
of what seemed to be unsurmountable 
apathy, is found in the New York For- 
estry Association’s latest municipal 
project, conducted at Albany-on-the- 
Hudson. 


face 


URING 1922 and 1923 the Associa- 
tion, assisted by the local Boy Scout 


organization, planted 10,000 trees on 


‘ity land, 5,900 trees each year. These 
plantations provided the necessary 
demonstration and public education. 


In the spring of 1925 the Forestry As- 
sociation and the Conservation Com- 
mission prevailed upon the City admin- 
istration to set aside sufficient land for 
a much larger forest, one that might be 
worthy the name of municipal forest. 
The following proposition was made to 
the city: 

“If the Administration will set aside 
sufficient land for the beginning of a 
municipal forest of material size, the 
Forestry Association will plant the first 
50,000 trees without cost to the city; 
the State Conservation Commission 
will supply the trees free of charge 
ave for transportation.” 

The Mayor accordingly selected as 
the site for the forest the shores of an 
outgrown reservoir, known as the Six 
Mile Waterworks Tract. This water 
system is no longer used except as a 
reserve supply, and the land surround- 
ing it has been held in very light es- 
teem by fhe city for many years. Some 
trees, however, have been faithfully 
growing there in spite of the treat- 
ment they have received, and in the 
face of repeated fires set by picnickers. 

Work began on April 14 and the first 
season’s program was completed on 
May 6th. The 50,000 trees were 
planted without cost to the city. 


The Forester of the Association de- 
livered addresses before the business 
groups of the city (Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and others), and interviewed the heads 
of the Boy Scout organization. The 


response was so encouraging as to ren- | 
der further organization unnecessary, | 
although the schools were organized in | 


part and can be used in connection with 


subsequent plantings in the municipal | 
prepared for this | 


forest. The forces 
season’s undertaking were: 
(a) Eighty boys, Fort Orange Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. 


(b) Crew of six men, members of 
Kiwanis Club. 
(c) Crew of eight men, members of 


Rotary Club. 
(d) Professional crew of three men, 
engaged for two days by Ki- 
wanis. 
Professional crew of four men, 
engaged for three days by Ro- 
tary. 


(e) 


The total number of trees planted by 
these forces were: 
Boy Scouts 
Kiwanis 
Rotary 


20,000 trees 
10,000 trees 
20,000 trees 


50 000 trees | 


The Forestry Association expected to 
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Macon Gets Its 
Million Dollar Hotel ! 


The city of Macon, Ga., 1s 
going after the tourist trade 
in earnest. Climate they al 
ready had. What was need 
ed was a modern hotel that 
would appeal to the tastes of 
discriminating visitors 


So, this organization of spe- 
cialists in hotel finance was 
called upon to direct the 
financing of their new million 
dollar hotel. Construction 
will now go forward imme 
ar itely. 


find 610 acres of practically idle land. 


Instead it found a large area of old- | 


growth pitch-pine forest with open 
areas of waste Jand in scattered loca- 
tions. 

The pitch pine on this area (which is 
known locally as the sand plains) has 
withstood the fire and developed a for- 
est which, with a little care on the part 
of the city, should yield a good annual 
income, beginning at once. 

Accordingly, the Forestry Associa- 
tion has recommended to the city ad- 
ministration the immediate use of a 


portion of the old-growth pitch-pine in | 


the municipal forest. The Deeper 
I{udson enterprise, and all that this 
means to the city in docks and piers, 
offers an excellent opportunity for cco- 
nomic utilization of this heavy timber, 
which in ordinary times would be con- 
sidered of small vaiue. 

The Association has gone so [far as to 
investigate the cost of the pitch-pine 
piles available from the municipal for- 
est if these were purchased in the South 
or West, and estimates that they are 
valued at nearly $50,000. The best 
authorities consider pitch-pine wood in 
every way similar 
pine, the only question in regard to its 
permanency being whether or not it 
should be treated with creosote prior to 
its use as dock and pier timber. 

Among the interesting specimens se- 


to southern hard | 


Mac 
of a hundred other cities to 
take advantage of this hotel 
financing service 


n, however, is but one 


Does YOUR city lack mod 
ern hotel facilities? This on 
ganization can dispose of the 
necessary securities! 


THE FINANCIALIST, a 
monthly journal devoted to 
the subject of community 
hotel finance, has been of 
value to other cities in solv 


ing their problems. May we 
send it to you, gratis? Ask 
that your name be .p slaced on 


our complimentary Rotarian 
list, “R-10."° There is no 
obligation entailed your 
part. 
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A Dependable Service in all 
branches of Foreign and 
Domestic Freight Forwarding 


GENERAL OLLICE 
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This Brush Makes Shaving Easier 
Sosmmme It Lathers and Massages 


$ 1 50 Postpaid 


Anywhere 









Css LE ANE R closer shave and a 
Just work up 


lather “qu kls with the thick 
Badger-cased soft 


b 
bristles. Then turn it over and 
with the rubber fingers “‘rub in” 
the ither and massage your 
operation After the shave use 


skin all in one I 
tl rubber side again f 


‘ final massage to avoid 
! isual after effects and irritation 


It makes a 


Terence! 
Stainless Products Co., Inc. 
1185 6th Street Watervilet, N. Y. 
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BEAN’S MAINE HUNTING SHOE 
Light as a moccasin, yet gives protection of 
a heavy hunting boot Its non-slip rubber 
lasts longer, and 


sole won't wear smooth, 








weighs 3 ounces less than 
ordinary sole. Patented 
Sackstay prevents chafing 
it heel Soft Elk Leather 
Tops néver harden from 
wetting and drying. Vamp 
and sole best gum rubber; 
won't get wet or freeze. Price 
10 in., $7.4 14 in., $10.35. 
Postpaid. W RITE FOR CAT- 
ALOG AND SAMPLES OF 
LEATHER AND RUBBER. 


L.L. BEAN 


250 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 

















MASONIC 


tooks Monitors, Bibles, 
Jewelry and Lodge Supplies. 
Send for catalogue 1 of 
Books and Jewelry; Cata- 
logue 2 of Lodge Supplies, 
No obligations 


Redding & Company 
23rd St. 


Dept. R, 9 W. 
(Est. 1859) New York Clty 
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cured by the Association in connection 
with this investigation is a cross-section 
of a pitch-pine pile taken from Nan- 
tucket harbor in the State of Massa- 
chusetts. This pile had been under 
water for 150 years and is in such good 
condition that the annual rings can be 
accurately counted. 

An additional asset discovered by the 
Association is seen ie hd several 
thousand cords of wood that could be 
taken from the municipal forest as thin- 
nings to make room for reforestation 
with better species. 

In the foregoing illustration it ap- 
pears that the old-growth timber dis- 
covered on the city-owned land is more 
important from the present-day stand- 
point than the potential forest which 
the citizens of Albany are building with 
their own hands. Not every city that 
undertakes a municipal forest will make 
discoveries of this nature, but in each 
case the incidental phases of the proj- 
ect, which are many and various, will 
yield material results 





Octo! 


Any city in the United St; 
catches the. vision of a for 
which local timber needs may 
ally be met will discover th 
things, among others: 

There is always an or; 
some kind that will take the 

ist in organizing the planti: 
either the State Forestry A 
(there are associations of thi 
twenty-two states), or the o: 
sportsmen, the conservation 
tions, or even the State Departn 

In almost any city there are 
who believe in conservation 
will give their services as org 
supervisors, and tree planters. 

All progressive newspapers \ 
heartily in the publicity nece 
attract attention to the project 

Municipal forestry attracts fa 
attention to the city that underta 
and is of the greatest value t 
form of industry. 


A Common-Sense Survey 


(Continued from page 10.) 


ance than that of training for citzen 
ship. If there is one thing above an 
other that the United States and most 
other countries stand for, it is equality 
of opportunity. It is the duty of every 
community not only to send its boys 
out cquipped with education and trade- 
skill so that there shall be no handicap, 
but the community should also see to 
it that its boys are trained in the fun- 
damentals of citizenship; that they 
know something about the fundamen- 
tals and ideals at the heart of their 
form of government 


The large number of immigrants 
who are coming to North America em 
phasizes the need of training for citi 
zenship in Canada and the United 
States. Boytown probably does not 
face this problem in like degree to 
most other communities and the larger 
cities. However, it is noticeable that 
there are quite a number of foreign 
boys, particularly of Mexican parent- 
age, in some sections of Boytown. The 
challenge is squarely up to every coim- 
munity. Can we successfully allow 
these boys to remain unsupervised, 
without great harm to American 
ideals? The education of our youth 
and a clear understanding of oui 
ideals and principles is our best pro- 
tection. As training for citizenship re- 
lates to boys, three things are apparent 
without argument 

First, that inasmuch ds it is the boy: 
of the foreign-born who read our lan- 
guage and speak our tongue, they be- 





come our greatest America 
agency, for they are usually tl 
preters of our customs, idea 


system in the home. 


political 
Second, that by a peculiar o 
our public educational system ha 


sufficiently emphasized a progran 


teaching the fundamental relati 
and responsibilities of the citizer 
self-governing community by 


participation in a_ self-governin; 


ganization. 

Third, that whatever the n 
for teaching citizenship, ther 
hundreds of boys in Boytown wl 
unreached by any agency with 
purpose. 


Fourth recommendation: L 
agencies each with an attracti 
gram sufficiently compelling to 
all boys to it, and so arranged 
activities, social, recreational, a 
cupational, shall be 
nanner as to give boys ¢ 


7°78 . 
Uv tity Oj] 


combined 
ictual 
pation tn the responst 
agement by a _ self-governing 
formulated upon the plans of th 
city or federal government 


The recommendations as ‘here! 
forth are precisely the reason 
vanced for the need of establish 
community building. It 


clearly understood that the comm 
club is not a charity or a philant! 
but a scientific method of meetin 
needs of boys in a community. I 
result of sixty years of study a 
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has proved itsell 


which 
such organizations as the set- 
the boys’ club and the Y. M. 


tlen 
C. Its program 
tion of every plan successfully 


consists of a 


ciently used by those working | 


ys. It is comprehensive enough 
all boys of all ages without 
to creed, color or nationality. 
T) iecess of this method lies in the 
b of the community building 
ract all boys within reach of 
wracter-building activities during 
eisure hours, which are the most 
sionable periods of their lives. 
body-building and 
It stimulates the de- 


n 


[he purpose is 
ealth training. 


ire for education, both general and | 


ccupational. It enables its officers 


and directors, through friendly influ- | 


ence, to counsel and advise boys in 
their personal problems and trains for 
itizenship by its self-governing sys- 
tem, formulated on local and federal 
government plans. 


Ts community building is particu- | 


larly adaptable to a smaller city, 
such as Boytown, where every boy could 
be reached several nights a week 
through the different departments and 
activities of the community building. 

How well a community building suc- 
ceeds may be illustrated by the fact 
that recently, in Chicago, some public- 
spirited men, aroused by the alarming 
number of boys being brought before 
the courts, selected as a test, the above 
method as a means of both reducing 
juvenile delinquency and building char- 
acter. The trial demonstrated, in the 
first ten months, as the court records 


show, that juvenile delinquency was | 


decreased forty-three and one half per | 


cent in the section of the city where | 


the club building is located. 

During the police strike in Boston, 
while the city was being plundered by 
mobs composed largely of older boys, 
that district of the city in which the 
above method was in operation main- 
such self-imposed order that 
the fact was given wide publicity and 
official recognition. 


tained 


To be sure, these illustrations are 
from the larger cities but there are a 
number of illustrations that could be 
quoted from the smaller cities that 
conclusively prove that the method is 
even more effective in towns and cities 
under fifty thousand population. 


A community building would also 
provide a permanent meeting-place for 
the Boy Scouts and Big Brothers. 

A community building in Boytown 
would not only supervise the spare 
time of all the unsupervised boys in 
the leisure time but it also offers a 
wonderful opportunity for some public- 
spirited citizen to perpetuate his name 
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39 W. ADAMS ST. 
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brings it 


(ne Mans Work, 


In our organization we have one man 
who for years has made it his work, day 
- and night, to originate new ideas—to dig 
out new plans—to produce new items 


which would be helpful to your club. 


We are proud of this man’s work. It 
has enabled us to render a service to your 


f club which has never been duplicated. 


You may never meet this man, but as 
time passes you will see more and more 
the results of his endeavor. 
growing 


And your 


our organization 


SPECIALTIES 
part of it. 


CATA- 
You need it. 


without charge. 


ee The Russell-Hampton @. 


“Everything a Club Needs" 


VINTON BLDG. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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FREE he 


Here’s a chance for you to get some 





your business 
the Sse that 


valuable ideas for 
FREE—ideas similar to 
doubled Anderson Bros.’ business in 
four months; increased another 
firm’s sales $144 a day; sold 1,400 bushels 
of potatoes for L. W. Kahler & Sons; 
saved another user $1,000 in printing costs; 
netted another $300 profit from one day’s 


ROTOSPEER 


We will tell you how you can reproduce 
these ideas with a Rotospeed—without type 
or cuts—without fuss, muss or delay 
Rotospeed prints anything that can be 
hand-written, typewritten, drawn or ruled 
—quickly and at a very low cost. 


Ten Days FREE TRIAL 


Send us your name. In return we will 
send some money-making, money-saving 


ideas that apply specifically to your busi- 
also full 


details of the Rotospeed 

and our FREE trial 
offer. No cost or 
obligation. 


The Rotospeed 


ness, 









vice THE HOUSE THAT HELPS -3-/% 
A NEW SONG BOOK 
Popular Parodies for Group Singing. 200 

parodies set to well-known tunes, 
Every Rotary Club should have them. 
25 cts. each. $2.50 per doz. $20.00 per 
100. Send for catalog of plays, drills, etc. 
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A Bell To Be 
Proud Of 


Clubs who are the possessors of 
these handsome bells have cause to 
be proud. Such a thing lends dis- 
tinction to any meeting place. 


And aside from its beauty and 
charm is its utility—a gentle tap 
and its mellow voice reaches to 
every corner of the room. 


Rotary Bell No. 29 is 11 
inches high, finished in a 


gold bronze. 
$25.00 


We carry a complete line of Rotary 
Emblem goods for all occasions. 


Complete 
with striker 
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CLAKK’'S Gth CRUISI 


AROUND THE WORLD 
128 DAYS, $1250 to $3000 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
From N. Y. Jan. 20, by specially char- 
tered Cunard new ss “Laconia,” 20,000 
tons. Featuring 26 days Japan and China 
including Peking; option 18 days in 
India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, etc., 
with Europe stop over 

CLARK’S 22nd CRUISE, Jan. 30 


tre MEDITERRANEAN 
By specially chartered new ss “Transyl- 
vania,” 17,000 tons. 62 days’ cruise, $600 
to $1700 including Hotels, Drives, Guides, 
Fees, etc. Featuring 15 days in Egypt 
and Palestine; Lisbon, Tunis, Spain, etc. 
CLARK’S 2nd CRUISE, 1926 


NORWAY and WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


New ss “Lancastria” leaves June 30 re- 
peating this summer’s most successful 
cruise; 53 days. $550 to $1250 


Originator of Around the World Cruises 
Established 30 years 


Frank C: Clark, Times Bldg., New York 


Order Your Select 


Paper Shell Pecans 
NOW 











Last season we returned three 
hundred nineteen checks and un- 
filled orders. 
This is a disappointment to buyer 
—an expense to seller. 

Let's get together now 


The transaction is not completed until the 
customer is satisfied. 


FRED C. LOVELESS 


Musquawkie Farms Thomasville, Ga. 




















Many prominent people use our service regularly. 


We do not prescribe medicines but recommend 
medical attention where test indicates it is needed. 


URINALYSIS 
Anywhere by Mail-Send|jno{Money 
Every man and woman should have a acientific 
health test made each year. 3,500 new satisfied 
clients, 

The Robinson chemical and microscopical test 
ie the same accurate and complete test re- 
quired by leading life insurance companies. 
Booklet on request. 

We will mail you self-addressed plain 
container and bottle. You then return 
sample to us. We give complete report 
of 25 ciassifications together with sugges- 
tions for improvement in health. If you 
are satisfied with the value of our service 
send us $2.50; otherwise return report. 


LOUIS G. ROBINSON LABORATORIES 
1014 Harrison Bldg. Est. 1907 Cincinnati, O. 
Rotarians in Westchester County, N. Y., 
and Fairfield County, Conn., will be in- 
terested in this announcement of 


BRUNSWICK SCHOOL, 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


A preparatory day school for boys, now 
serving 12 towns on the New Haven 
Railroad. For catalogue write 

George E. Carmichael, Headmaster 
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and ideals. A building of this type 


| would be a monument to the vision and 


to the splendid leadership of the men of 


Boytown. 


| 
| 





Boytown appropriates $15,358.27 to 
maintain its police protection, entirely 
aside from its quota of the expense for 
the courts and sheriff’s office. Boytown 
also spends $13,364.51 on its fire de- 
partment in the protection of its build- 
ings. Boys are entitled to at least as 
much consideration. Those who pay 
taxes and who may have visualized 
what a responsibility an investment of 
ten million dollars in boys means, will 
realize that it is worth while to train 
boys to be good citizens as a business 
proposition, even expressed in dollars 
and cents. 

Boytown is relatively a clean and 
wholesome community but with the in- 
centives in the nature of commercial- 
ized amusements to draw boys away 
from the home, with the lack of spare- 
time recreational and character-build- 
ing facilities, it is well that Boytown 
study itself carefully so that it may 
be able to maintain its high standards 
and its relatively superior condition as 
a city that is at once desirable and at- 
tractive from the viewpoint of char- 
acter-building for citizenship. 


The foregoing situation as visualized 
from a survey made in a mid-West- 
ern city of the United States will give 
you an idea of the findings of the 
average survey. The terminology to 
be used, and the’ social and economic 
facts to be determined. 

Your town, (unless it is a Utopia) 
needs Boys Work. Your town 
nation and you have a 


is a 
part of your 


Octob, Qs 


very definite stake in the Boy | 
which the world faces today. 

Does the fact that more than 
cent of all persons apprehended 
law in the United States are b 
der twenty-one years, give you 
idea of the problem and the p 
ties that confront you? 

Do you realize that the surt 
only scratched by the boys wor! 
cies? 

Our boys may be likened unto 
or shrub in a neglected plot. | 
itself it is soon surrounded by weed 
It simply grows and assumes an awk 
ward and ungainly appearance. Jig 
out the weeds, freshen and cultivat 
the soil and trim the bush, and lo! your 
reward is the privilege of gazing upor 
a thing of loveliness which smiles dow; 
upon you through its strength 
beauty. 

The taking of a Commonsense Survey 
is the first step in seeking to removy 
the character-destroying influences 
from the community. Even as a mar 
must know his business before 
hangs out his sign; even as training 
must precede the conflict; so a com 
munity must know something about its 
problem before it applies a solution t 
that problem. 

The Commonsense Survey is the first 
plank in the program of Rotary Inter- 
national’s Boys Work Committee for 
this year. 

Truly, man’s noblest study is his fel 
low-man. So said Alexander Pope. As 
we go out into boys work, let us meas 
ure up in some degree to the oppor 
tunities in this great field of endeavor 

The taking of the Commonsense Sur- 
vey is starting at rock-bottom and lay 
ing the proper foundation for a prac 
tical and comprehensive boys work 
program in your community. 


The Passion Flower 


(Continued from page 13.) 


reading in his very tone. And how 
Dorken had understood, and taken him 
out into the sunshine of an Italian 
garden, where ran an ancient bit of 
wall, pulsating in the southern heat, 
and found excuse for going inside a 
while, to fetch a match or something 
. and left him there, groping the 
last yard to the wall, and standing long 
with his hand against the warm heart 
of the bricks. 
V. 

“What of the meadows, 
brook, Charmian?” 

“Shall I take you there, Peter?” 

“Of course! There will be a fairish 


and the 


| breeze there today, up on the knoll 


where the clump of willows sta! 
. Give me your hand.” 
“I think I can manage better just 


holding your arm, Peter. Am I going 
too fast for you? .... There, that’s 
a goodish climb, isn’t it? And shall ! 
tell you—” 


“No, no! We'll sit on the knoll, 
and I shall tell you all about it, Cha! 
mian .... The willows, you say, are 
just to the right? Good! Then, the 
meadow slopes gently at our feet, 
a straggling line of willows follows ‘t— 
some ancestor brought them from 
continent, the willows you find re, 
Charmian .... see how natural) 


they follow the brook, as it ambles on, 
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llards, edging either bank with 
rooping fringe, and—if it were 
it the breeze is busy with the 
-watching their reflections in 
| waters, as they will later, when 
comes. The brook turns 
y to the right then, and if we 
ed it—as we have often done, on 
S iys, Charmian!—it would bring 
suite suddenly, to wider, greater 
, where there is a bridge, and 
e it loses itself, and is carried to 
ea. Close by the bridge, is the 
( -h, whose steeple we can see ris- 
ibove the elms, in which the rooks 
and—if it were Sunday—we 
might hear its chimes clearly, as now 
we do the cawing of the rooks them- 
elves. Beyond the meadow, and suc- 
cessive meadows, lie the dunes, and 
en the ocean, glimpsed through that 
‘tech in the rising shoreland... 
| maybe a ship standing out into the 
hoppy waters, for the breeze is west- 
ering, Charmian, and the surf will be 
breaking uneasily on the coast.” He 
fumbled with his pipe and pouch again. 
“Another match, my Charmian! There, 
you’ve quite got the trick of fooling 
the wind.” He blew out a lazy cloud 
of smoke. “Do you know what the 
west wind is saying, little lady?” 
“No—Peter!” 


“It is saying, ‘Wanderer, come home! 
You were a fool ever to waste your 
time and money over there! You will 
need to conserve every penny!’ . 

A very practical wind, the west wind, 
Charmian! It blows away the clouds 
and fog.” 


W rs 


“And blows those who love her back 
to England, Peter! Had you forgotten 
that?” 

He started; almost involuntarily his 
hand reached out, but it closed only on 
a clump of meadow grass. 


VI. 

“The house, Charmian—the old Hall! 
You have the key?” 

“Mrs. Podgett gave me it. 
—go in—now ?” 

“If you can spare the time.” 

“Tt isn’t that—” 

“Then—?” 

“It’s the ghosts! Old, empty houses 
are always full of them, Peter!” 


Shall we 


He laughed quite merrily at that. 
“I’m glad you believe in ghosts, Char- 
mian. I always did when I was here. 
.... Can you manage the key, there? 
Fine!” He caught her arm, eagerly. 
“We're in the hallway, aren’t we? And 
just ahead, about ten paces and two to 
the left, is a suit of armor. I’m dead 
certain there’s the ghost of a Round- 
head lives there still!” 

“Oh, I remember that story, Peter. 
Mrs. Podgett knows all about it.” 


“The same.... how the Cavalier 


THE ROTARIAN 
caught Mistress Mary—she must have 
been an ancestress of yours, Charmian | 
—in this same hallway, and offered the | 
insult of his lips, so luring the Round- 
head lover from his hiding place to 
doom on the Royalist sword blades.” 

“Yes, Peter—and how Mistress Mary | 
suffered all her life, in loneliness, be- 
cause of his rash chivalry.” 

“Well, he was a fellow after my own 
heart!” 

“Where are you going now, Peter?” 

“The stairs should be right here... . 
of course they are. You must stay 
here, little lady, for propriety’s sake 
I’ll manage splendidly.” 

He went up the broad staircase, feel- 
ing his way. His adventure ended 
in a little crash. 

“Peter! Peter!” she called anxiously. 
“What are you doing?” 

His step sounded cautiously on the 
staircase, as he descended. She cried: 
“Why, you’ve cut yourself, Peter!” 

“Nothing at all,” he assured 
“One of the panes of the window 
the room they gave me last time I was 
here . . one can smell the roses 
from it, and the sea, Charmian, and I 
had a fancy to sniff it again!” 

“Oh! 

“Outside again. You were right, lit- 
tle lady, there are too many ghosts in 
old, empty houses!” 





her. | 
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And where now? 


VII. 
‘é you will now take me back to the 
gate, Charmian.” 


“Yes, Peter. Oh, must you go? I’m 
so sorry our game is over.” 
“Almost over, Charmian. Hear the 


trees talking about us—laughing, I 
think, at our make-believe!” 

She said: “Peter, I think the trees 
are quite too wise to laugh.” 

He did not reply. Once the trees, in 
wisdom, had kept silence, in the utter 
stillness of a Sunday afternoon, when 
she had come with him thus to the gate 
—the real Charmian and he. Not quite 
to the gate, rather just this side of it, 
where a relic of an older day still re- 
mained, screening one from the lodge, 
as a natural shrubbery screened one 
from the house. 

“You will set me,” he directed, smil- 
ingly, “about twelve paces back from 
the gate, then let me find my way. You 
won’t mind if I go, this time, alone? 
. . . » Now, I’m facing the gate, am I? 
Good!” He turned sharply to the right, 
and moved forward into the shrubbery, 
where a gap opened to receive him. The 
tappings of his cane grew more eager; 
he gave a little exultant cry when the 
cane touched the hard surface of half- 
buried masonry. A column rose up, 


once doubtless the post of a gate, but 
overgrown with moss, and, on its upper 
part, a vine. 

His stick tapping still, but gently | 














“The Secret of 
Convincing Speech 
Told in Free Book 


DAY, all over America, thousands 
of men of affairs are reading a re 
markable booklet, that may be yours for 
theasking. Thisbookletis called“‘Molding 
the Minds of Men” and within its covers 
are told the secrets of convincing speech. 
There you will read how full success and 
high positions come to those who have not 
only knowledge but the ability to express 
their ideas. Men like Dawes, Hughes, 
Gary and Schwab illustrate by their 
achievements the power of convincing 
speech and tell you in this booklet the 
source of their inspiration. 

You men of affairs, you bankers, law- 
yers, business men, doctors, teachers, all 
you men with ideas, will find in this re- 
markable booklet the key to unlock the 
door of self-expression. 


A Man is Known 
by His Words 


Wherever you speak, across your desk, 
before friends or business associates—or 
even over a telephone you are always try- 
ing to convey your ideas to others. 

There are countless thousands of men 
with ideas who cannot transmit them to 
others. If you are one of them, or if you 
experience any difficulty in expressing 
your ideas, clearly, forcefully and precise 
ly, write today for the free booklet “Mold- 
ing the Minds of Men.” The booklet will 
tell you the story of Modern Eloquence 
and the easy way to acquire the ability 
to speak convincingly. 


Modern Eloquence 

Modern Eloquence is a complete library of the 
world’s greatest speeches. Here are found the 
finest modelsinthe Englishlanguage—Addresses, 
Lectures, Toasts, and After Dinner Speeches. 
There are over 450 contributors including 
Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt,Chauncey 
Depew, Lloyd George, Viviani, Clemenceau and 
other world-renowned leaders 

While you sit inthe comfort of your home or 
office you may read the forceful words, the clear 
thoughts andthe profoundideasthatcarried these 
men to high places. Their words will become 
your words. Their thoughts will enrich yours. 


Send for Free Book 


Yourcopyof this remarkable booklet is waiting 
for you. It will be sent to you for asking. Just 
write your name and address on the coupon or 
ona letter or post card and mail it today. You will 
be under noobligations—and the booklet may en- 
rich you immeasurably. Thousands of men of 
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reached up to the stone animal 
crowning the post. “So you’re up there 
still, old fellow,” he said whimsically, 
then quoted softly: 

“A lion ramps at the top, 

He is claspt by a passion-flower!”’ 
Ah, Charmian, Charmian, what intui- 
tion did you have, when I, half jokingly, 
half seriousy, told you I would gladly 
be the lion—if you would be the pas- 
sion-flower! How you took me to task!”’ 

Her image was conjured up now by 
inward sight, that could not be taken 
away, the image of her, crying sud- 
denly: “No, no, Peter! You mustn’t say 
that! You mustn’t say that! There’s 
a cross in the passion-flower, and a 
scourge!” And there had seemed to 
creep into her dark eyes a touch of the 
old Spanish superstition, a far, far cry 
of that Spanish blood that some dim 
ancestor brought into the inheritance. 

Here they had stood again that 

day when last he left her, ordered back 
to duty, because it gave a momentary 
seclusion forgetful of the col- 
umn close beside them, until, taking 
her impulsively in his arms, they were 
crushed against the masonry and the 
vine, and at their feet there fell—a 
broken passion-flower! 

He had laughed it off then. But 
not on that Italian day, with Dorken— 


how, 





His hand reached up now, feeling the 
vine; he started guiltily at the sound 


of a voice behind him. “Peter, you 
were so long, I came. You’re not— 
angry—Peter ?” 

“No, no, child!” he laughed. “Why 
should I be? I was just visiting an old 
friend. See him up there—a rampant 


old critter, isn’t he?—but you see, he 
hasn’t much chance to get away, has 
he, the vine’s grown so about him?” 
He said, impulsively, as if he must 
speak of it again: “Do you remember 
the one on Maud’s garden gate—Tenny- 
son must have seen just such a thing as 
this—perhaps this very one! but 
you’d hardly know that, child! I forget 
your age, you know! It goes,’’—he 
smiled—“but there, little Miss Make- 
Believe, we'll play our game of ‘Let’s 
Pretend’ right to the end, so you'll 
know the lines, and I’m only telling 
them again: 


“*Maud has a garden of roses 

And lilies fair on a lawn; 

There she walks in her state, 

And tends upon bed and bower: 
And thither I climb’d at dawn 

And stood by her garden gate: 

A lion ramps at the top, 

He is clasped by a passion-flower.’”’ 


His voice fell away, and it seemed 
that the little wind died with it, and the 
beeches on the driveway ceased their 
whispering, to listen to the sudden cry 
of “Peter! Oh, Peter, Peter!” 

His hand reached out to the girl, 
teuched her shoulder, drew back. 

“T have been clumsy again,” he said 
“I’ve made our make-believe 


quietly. 





On tol, 


too real. Come, Dot, our game 

It was only just pretend. . Py 
haps Mrs. Podgett has 
tales about me, Dot — about 

Miss Charmian. It was just 

khaki romance, Dot tw 

that passed in the night, and spok 
other in passing’ but, ble 

one learns wisdom with the yea 

can play at make-believe, and t 
sensible again! Here is Miss Ch: 

with all kinds of suitors, and hy 

I, free as the air—able to enjoy 
romance, and then pass on to th: 
one. 

“Oh, Peter!” 

“Why not?” he insisted. “We | 
the play, and maybe shed a few 
mental tears over it, then we go 
and forget it in the next one! Wit 
me, I prefer settings I can visualizs 
here I go wandering about, staging ) 
own fanciful plays, from place to pla 
See what a one we had this afternoo) 
Now, if you could come to Italy wit 
me, I could stage some for you und 
the Italian sky, with regular madonna 
for heroines, and all the atmospher: 
the world!” 

She said, in a very small voice: “So 


beer 





so Charmian was just to—to 
with ?” 
“In the land of romantic make-! 


lieve!” he cried. “You'll have to admit 
the setting is good—though there ar 
points in favor of Italian backgrounds 

Shall we go? One doesn’t linge: 
in the lobby when the play is over.” 


VITI. 
TALIAN backgrounds, Peter Va 
lance! And that Italian day wit 


Dorken, when he found excuse for goir 
inside to fetch a match or something 
and left you there, groping the last 
yard to the wall, and standing long wit 
your hand against the warm heart 
the bricks. What of the play t 
day, Peter? You have often repeated t 
lines since, just as you said the! 
“Dorken, what good is a blind, soon-t 
be-penniless artist, to a girl like that?’ 
And then: “You’ve got it wrong, Dork 
—there’s a dozen romances in ever) 
unit that have sprung up like that; left 
alone they’ll quickly wither and die 
and, in most cases, all the better. Ro 
mance in khaki and all that! We 
not normal. We’re chuck full of a sort 
of gallant poetry. Leave it alone a! 
it will die. Oh, Dork, can’t you see, 
isn’t as if we were even definitely 
gaged! It’s just a splendid, romanti 
comradeship, but I can’t push it furthe 
—now. And if I write and tell her t 
whole thing — about my eyes — sie! 
want to add lines to the gallant poctr’ 
that could never be unwritten, and ‘ha! 
should never be written. It must Jus! 
gradually die off — our correspondenc 
growing less.” 
What a fool to 


come back at 
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a ne ne ee eee 


1 fool to spend his last feeble 
resources in sentimentality of 

i! . . » And what a fool not 

r, we are at the gate!” 

are, Charmian 
out to the 
for your 


since you will! 
end! 


part, 


How can | 


you my Char- 

the 

Peter!” 

started, 
from behind him. 


y did you keep it, Peter, if the 


me passion-flower you 


bringing it hesitantly, 


9 


Ss over : 
picked it during the play. It 
property.” 
did you hide it, Peter?” 
laughed. “My dear child, for the 
reason that you might 
due sentiment!” 

I don’t believe you, Peter! 
thinking of Mistress Mary, Peter!” 
Do you believe me now?” 

He crushed the flower roughly in his 
ngers, and flung it from him, a pulpy 


accus 


‘Good-bye, Dot! And thank you.” 

She did not answer. He did not wait 
to speak to Mrs. Podgett, ap- 
eared, despairingly, in the doorway of 
e lodge, as the rig drove off. 

Ex. 

“Are we well around the turn?” 
“Ave!” 

“Then pull up, close by the wall.” 
“Sir, you’ll not be thinking of going 


9) 


over. 


who 


" 
t 


red) 


“T am! 
“But, sir—” 
“Do as I bid you!” 
He was astride the old grey wall 
now, and in his ears the mutterings of 
the driver, “‘a fool he be!” Aye, a fool, 
Peter Vallance, and quite admitting it 
to yourself! A poor, sentimental fool! 
“My cane!” he called. It followed 
him over, this trusty and needful com- 
panion, and found his way for him, 
amid tangle and across turf, and at last, 


by almost uncanny instinct, to the 
ruined wall of an olden day . the 
nether end, where there were moss- 


grown gaps, from which he must work 
is way carefully forward, and did. 
His hand was touching the vine at 
ast, feeling for the flower of it. Senti- 
mental fool! Sentimental fool, Peter! 
Was there not cross and scourge enough 
for him in life, without the symbol of 
it, pressed and dried, like some school- 
girl’s token, to crumble and decay be- 


tween the pages of a book? His fin- 

vers rested on the lion’s paw. 
“Good-bye, old fellow!” he said 

softly. “Guard her well when she 


comes again, and the old place is full 
of life once more . . . and when her 
children come to look at you, old chap, 
and pick the flowers, let there be only 
happy laughter!” 


CH ROTARIAN 
He could not locate another blossom! 
Had he, then, picked the very last, and 
thrown it away? That caught at his 
“Silly ass!” he chide 
to feel such utter angui 
1 upon this token from a far 
pended all of life’s desire now 
Schoolehild 


throat. 

h over ti 

rine de 

left to 
sentiment, but 

the recognition of it keep 


trom him the trembling eagerness wit] 


nun. 


could not 


abou 


last 


picked 


which his fingers closed at 
He 


In his very caution, he let it fall 


another blossom. 
fully 


tle knelt apon the ground 


it care 


rop- 


ing, desperately, vainly, for 


X 
JETER! Peter, it’s fallen through 
the tangle of the underbrush!” 


A fool, indeed, trapped by his folly! 


Far better he had gone without this 
epilogue. She was beside him now 
“Oh, Peter, I couldn’t bear to see you 


I had to call 
Peter, the 


eroping for it—that way 


cut to you. And, anyway 


play’s over now, isn’t it?—my play as 
well as yours. It’s reality He 
not He stood stiffly, at 
bay, against the masonry and vine. She 
stumbled “You—you guessed my 
make-believe, didn’t 
change of 


er 
now. 


did answer. 


on: 


my voice, my role? 





you, when I forgot | 


Peter, can you ever forgive my <oing | 


but Reggie told me about 
the Strand, and Mrs 
Podgett, under pressure, confessed that 
you were coming, and helped me 
Peter, I had to find out 
Your poor, 
that part, as 
heard about them!” An ex- 
ultant strain crept into her voice. “I’m 
glad I played the part, Peter! I’m glad 
I came right here again, daring to be- 
lieve that you’d come back, after all— 
for I’m glad ] 
how we stand at last!” 


it—this way 


meeting you in 


Don’t look so, 
things stood. 


dear eyes—I 


how 
understood 


soon as I 


your passion-flower. 
know just 
He said, almost irritably: “You've got 
it wrong, Charmian! You mustn’t let 
sentiment and pity blind you. As for 
my coming back—why, my dear girl, 
you forget I might be in a romantic 
mood some day, and require properties 
to help stir up remembrance, and 
the thing again!....Charmian, ¢ 
mian, what are you doing?” 


stage 


? 
har- 

Her arms were about him, fiercely; 
her breast throbbing against him. 


“Oh, Peter, 
ingly. 


Peter!” she cried, chok- 
You 


came 


“You can’t escape me now. 
You 


back for your passion-flower—and the 


can’t blind me any more! 


play was over.” She recovered herself 
a little; her voice, close to his ear, held 
a hint of happy laughter. “Don’t strug- 
gle, Peter, dear,” she told him. “Have 
you forgotten the lion? Poor old fel- 
low, he can’t escape, for all his defiant 


struggle. Let him-ramp all he will, 
Peter, ‘he is claspt by a_ passion- 
flower.’ 
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| Guide to good things 


GRANDMOTHER could tell, by rubbing it in her hand, 
whether the goods in a suit or overcoat was all-wool. | 
Grandfather could tell good leather by the feel of it. Both 
had ways, or thought they had, of knowing good silver, 


brass or copper. 











But you buy so many more things than our grand- 
parents did, that it is almost impossible to be a judge of 
quality in everything you buy. In this age, only a spe- 
cialist could really know even a small part of the many | 
things used in your home, if the trade-marks and trade- 
names were left off them. 


Advertising has taken the place of grandfather’s and 
grandmother’s knowledge. You may be sure a thing 
advertised is as represented. If it is not, the person mak- 
ing it and the one selling it will quickly lose your confi: | 
dence and your patronage. People do not dare misrepre- | 
sent in their advertising—to do so is to invite closed fac- 
tories and stores. | 


The advertisements are your guide to good things. 
Whatever you need, there is an advertisement in these 
pages that will take you to it—just the kind you want. 


hi | 
|| 
i} 


Read the advertisements to know | 
what is best and where to buy it 


















































Let Us Make a Plan 


(Continued from page 21. 


other local conditions may 

in order of importance would 

be the setting up of some com- 

service activity. That activity 
_ of course, be strictly in accord- 
ith Rotary principles and in that 
nnection I desire to refer you to 
Resolution 34 passed at the St. Louis 
Convention. I would feel particularly 
neerned and I am sure that the Di- 
tors er Rotary International would 
re that concern were there any club 

e Twenty-seventh District that had 
no important activity such as Boys 
Work or Crippled Children and was 
irifting into a mere luncheon or social 


re 


club. 

Closely related to a _ specific com- 
munity service activity of the club as 
a whole is the setting up of some defi- 
nite activity for each committee. A 
Fellowship Committee that sets up as 
an objective increased service to all 
visiting Rotarians, an Inter-city Com- 
mittee that devises a plan for the 
making of a definite number of Inter- 
city visits during the year or a Public 
Affairs Committee that resolves on 
some particular line of action for the 
betterment of civic conditions will do 
more to justify its existence by actual 
accomplishment than the committee 
following the same lines as the com- 
mittee of a previous year which would 
be merely functioning along the lines 
of least resistance. 

It is generally acknowledged that 
every District Conference and every 
International Convention are wonderful 
sources of inspiration to every member 
of Rotary. Therefore, your plan for 
the year should include the organiza- 
tion at the proper time of a strong 
committee to promote attendance at 
both the District Conference and the 
International Convention. 

And right here I am reminded that 
still another feature of your plan has 
to do with the contact with Rotary 
International. Certain reports are re- 
quired to be made to your District 
Governor and to the Secretary of 
Rotary International. Information in 
the form of books and pamphlets of 
the utmost value in your work are 
available at Rotary Headquarters. 
These can only become useful, however, 
to your club members providing the 
Secretary of your club sends for them 
and makes them available to the club 
officers and chairmen of your standing 
committees. 

The officers and directors of every 
club can benefit in a wonderful way 
by reading regularly the “Weekly 
Letter” of the Internationa! Secretary, 


the newsletter 


ROTAR?PAN 


—Now! 


lil 


1.) 


material for 
Club Publications and other similar 
communications. The officers and di- 
rectors may benefit to a lesser degree 
and at the same time improve their 
contact with the District Governor by 
reading regularly his bulletins. I would 
therefore, strongly urge that as a part 
of your club plan some arrangement 
be made that will bring the ‘““Weekly 
Letter” and the Governor’s Monthly 
Letter to the attention of each Director 
of your Club and in some special in- | 
before the entire membership. 


offering 











stances 
Correspondence is necessary in connec- | 
tion with all of these matters. There- | 
fore, let us give careful attention to 
reports and correspondence, one of the | 
important features of the Club plan. | 

And last of all but of prime impor- | 
tance, your plan should include a definite | 
scheme for “checking up” from time to 
time all activities. How can a high | 
attendance record be maintained if no 
effort is made to check up delinquents. 
Of what value either is a special Boys 


Work Program if no steps are taken | 


to ascertain to what extent the pro- 
gram is being carried out. Can we 
expect our new members to become 
real Rotarians if no effort is made to 
determine whether the Committee on 
Rotary Education is functioning or 
otherwise? Mere planning is_ not 
enough. If we are to have accom- 
plishment, we must check up well and 
often. One of the best means of check- 
ing up is for the Board of Directors to 
meet jointly with the Chairman of 
Standing Committees every fourth 
week. Another way is to require 
monthly or quarterly reports from 
each Committee Chairman. But in 
addition to any such plan for check- 





ing up, the President and Secretary 


should keep in constant touch with the 


activities of each committee. 


I have tried to present this statement | 
I have | 


in a sane, understandable way. 
shown it to a number of Rotary lead- 
ers whose advice and counsel I value 
and they, without exception, endorse it. 
Having given it this analytical test I 
am sending it to the officers and di- 
rectors of each club in the Twenty- 
seventh District. I am doing this with 
the hope and the desire that we may all 
work together to make the plan effec- 
tive and by united action and co-opera- 
tion work out a year of definite 
accomplishment and progress through- 
out the Twenty-seventh District. 

Men, this is addressed to 
whether you are President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, Secretary or Director 


you 


of your Club. 


Let us make a Plan—NOW'! 
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In the Land of Allah at the other end 

of “the longest gangplank in the world” 
AMELS graze. Solemn storks stand on 
stilt-like legs. Nomads pitch their striped 
tents. And Biskra facesthe great ocean of sand. 


| You have motored down from Constantine 


.and are making for the heart of the Sahara 
along the macadam highways. You strike 
camp under the desert moon. Or you can 
stop at one of the 27 Transatlantique hotels. 
Your entire trip is under French Line manage 
Six luxurious days from America to 


ment. 
Europe on the Paris or France and the 
North African Tours only twenty-six hours 


from Europe! 


French Line 


Compagnie Generale Transa 19StateSt.,Ner 


santique 














of Europe and the 


Offices and Agencies 
United States 


in Principal Cities 











lee 





GROUP INSURANCE 


What Are You Doing 
About It ? 


Over 8,000 employers of the United 
States are carrying Group Insur- 
ance on the lives of 2,225,000 em- 
ployees. 

This insurance covers whole groups of 
employees under a single contract with- 
out medical examination, in amounts 
varying from $500 to $10,0 per em- 


ployee. Includes total vermanent dis- 
I J 


ability without extra charge. 

GROUP INSURANCE for employees 
of factories, stores and business concerns 
of all kinds is rapidly increasing. It has 
proved of value to those who have adopted 
it, and others will take it up as soon as 
they learn of its usefulness. 

Our book on “GROUP INSUR rp 
will gladly be mailed you without obli 


gation. 
fillabanarce 


ure Tesuaauee ae 


GP Bastos-Massaceuserss 


A STRONG COMPANY. Over 

Sixty Years in Business. Liberal 

as to Contract. Safe and Secure 
in Every Way. 


























THE FLORIDA KEYS 


Open the door to wealth, 
health and pleasure 





ALL-KEYS REALTY Co. 


KEY WEST, FLORIDA 

| Licensed Abstractors and Brokers 
Confidential Investigations 

John L. McWhorter, General Manager 

















DECALCOMANIAS 
- Rotary Insignias for Windows 


We are manufacturers of designs fo 
trademarking al! kinds of manufao 
tured products Also floral designs 
for furniture 






ra. co 
TNS 
National Decalcomania Corporation 

732-234 WN. 60th St. Philadelphia, Pennsylvasia 














IN MONTREAL The Rotary Club Meets 


rie o THE 


JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 














COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
REAL Estate 1n New ENGLAND 
BOUCHT—SOLD—FINANCED 
(Confidential Intermediary) 


GEO. H. COOPER 


Agricultural Bank Bldg. Pittsfield, Mass 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome. 








“A City ls Known by Its Hotels’’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1000 Cueste 


Harry 5. Bond 
Rotary Luncheons Mondays, 
Cin < at 12:15 


¢ 
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HOSDIIPY 

















Merry Christmas 
Five merelele meetin 





| Help Stamp Out Tuberculosis || 
with this | 
Christmas Seal 


Rotarians | 
of the U.S. A.! | 


Here’s an idea—why not seal 
all your business mail during 
the month of December with 


| 














Christmas Seals issued by The 
National, State and Local Tu- 
| berculosis Associations of the 
|| United States? 


ROTARIAN 


THE MAGAZINE OF SERVICE 
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tnd Who's 


f beices other day we received a letter 

from a reader who criticized two or 
three articles in a certain issue. In no 
uncertain terms he told us he didn’t 
like them. But he omitted to tell us 
what he did like. His criticism wasn’t 
of much practical use for it did not 
enable us to visualize what kind of a 
magazine this particular reader thought 
THE ROTARIAN ought to be. 

You are part-publisher of a monthly 
magazine subscribed to by more than 
100,000 people. Guaged by number of 
readers the total is probably two or 
three times as many. Your money and 
that of your fellow-Rotarians makes its 
publication possible. There was a time 
when your magazine was little more 
than an official bulletin, but several 
annual calendars have been taken down 
since then. Today THE ROTARIAN rec- 
ognizes that it owes an obligation not 
only to one hundred thousand Rotar- 
ians, but also to their wives and sons 
and daughters, and to the world of 
public opinion upon Rotary. Rotary is 
not a secret order; it has no ritual or 
mysteries; what it does and what it 
stands for is open to the world; and 
Rotarians desire above all, that the 
principles of Rotary may be a potent 
force in business, in professional prac- 
tices, and in international relations. 
And in editing your magazine, the 
editors bear these facts in mind. 

Suggestions are always welcome. 
Write and tell us the kind of articles 
that please as well as those that disap- 
point; tell us frankly what you look for 
most from your magazine. A two-cent 
stamp and a few moments of your time 
and you will have rendered a service 
that will be sincerely appreciated. 


WHO’S WHO—Among Our 
Contributors 


Paul P. Harris, the founder of Rotary, 
is one of the lucky few who have lived 
to see their dreams approaching ful- 


fillment. One instance of the far- 
reaching effects of his pioneering is 
given in “International Friendliness 
and the Sixth Object.” 

Donald <A. Adams, International 


President of Rotary, in “Keeping Ro- 
tary Rotary” has offered some thoughts 
appropos of Rotary fundamentals and 
principles which every member should 
read and earnestly reflect upon. 
William Lewis Butcher, who contrib- 
utes the article, “A Common-sense Sur- 
vey,” is Boys’ Welfare Director of the 
New York Children’s Aid Society, the 
largest organization working with chil- 
dren in the United States. “Butch,” as 


of Rotarians know him, has 


thousands 


———__ 


Who in This Number 


spoken in a hundred cities in the 
States and Canada, making boy 
surveys in several of them. 
secretary of the United States Na 
Boys’ Week Committee and a le 
in several colleges on the boy a: 
problems. While Mr. Butcher w: 
an American to Americans 
American community, it is to be 
that his recommendations and su; 
tions will be found applicable to « 
munities in other countries. 

Leslie Gordon Barnard’s career is a; 


, 
ado 


other instance of fiction writing early 


developed as a hobby and later 
nessed into a profession. His home 
Montreal; he saw war service in By 


gium; and has contributed to many 
magazines. 
In his article on “Municipal F, 


estry” J. R. Simmons suggests an ant 
dote for conditions which have caus 
alarm in many localities. He is a men 
ber of the Rotary club of Albany, N. \ 
“Is Your Insurance Insured?” ask 


Frank B. Odell, and goes on to show 
you why it should be since all insurance 


is not equally adapted to the need 


the particular policy-holder. The writer 
is an official of the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance company. 
“Let Us Make a Plan—Now!” plead 
Sidney B. McMichael, of Toronto, go 


ernor of the Twenty-seventh district 
The writer’s long experience on Rotar; 
committees makes his advice valuable 
contrib- 
uted occasional articles to this maga 
zine. In “Building Good Builders” h¢ 
tells of the contributions of vocational 


Uthai Vincent Wilcox has 


training-schools to the ranks of 
skilled labor. 

C. E. Burns, who describes “T 
Children’s Foundation,” is a former ¢ 
ucator, now an official with the Chi 
dren’s Foundation, of Valparai 
Indiana. 

Dr. C. P. Gunning, of Amsterda 
Holland,—a member of the Rotary c! 


bd 


of that city—writes of his club’s inter- 


est in the Boy Scouts of Amsterdam. 
J. A. McFadgen, (“A Community Ha 


lowe’en Frolic”) is a member of the lto- 


tary Club of Stratford, Canada, : 


president of the Manvfacturer’s Lum 


ber Company of that city. 

“Arthur Melville” tells you al 
“Smoothing the Road” as he obser 
it while with the Rotary convent 
press bureau at Cleveland. 

“Ben Field” (Reuben B. Oldfie! 
author of the frontispiece poem, ‘ 
tumn Leaves,” is a member of the ! 
tary Club of Bath, N. Y., and cler! 
Steuben county. 
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PORT NEWARK offers a combi 
nation of ideal manufacturing facilities 
and strategic location which is unm 
equalled anywhere else in the East. 

The industrial sites at Port Newark 
have been laid out with especial regard 
to economical operation. Land values 
are surprisingly reasonable. Light, 
power and portable water resources are 
adequate to meet the demands of any 
type of industry. Transportation facili 
ties are unique in their completeness— 
seven trunk line railroads to the West 
and South; a net work of motor high- 
ways reaching all over the East; regular 
steamer service to principal Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific ports; and barge serv 
ice to Buffalo and the cities of the 
Great Lakes. (The industrial develop- 
ment at Port Newark has paved road- 
ways and rail sidings and access to 
municipal docks.) The labor market 
in the vicinity of Port Newark runs 
into the millions. The climate permits 
of uninterrupted year-round operation. 

Of vital importance to manufactur 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Mayor 


‘PORT NEWARK 








Superior Manufacturing and Distributing Facilities 


In the Heart of America’s Greatest Consumer Market 


ers is the fact that Port Newark, with 
its unusual manufacturing and shipping 
facilities, is at the very center of 
America’s greatest market territory. 
Forty-one of the one hundred largest 
centers of population in the United 
States are within 200 miles of Port 
Newark. Boston and Baltimore are 
both within overnight motor trucking 
distance. Within the circumference of 
a circle passing through both these 
points there is a consumer market in 
excess of 20,000,000 pr pul ition, a 
great part of which can be served from 
Port Newark by motor truck in less 
than six hours! 

If you are interested in reducing 
manufacturing or distributing costs, or 
in getting closer to the nation’s best 
buying centers, you will find it well 
worth your while to consider all the 
facts about Port Newark. These facts 
are comprehensively, yet concisely pre- 
sented in a copiously illustrated book 
prepared by the Department of Public 
Affairs. Write for your copy today. 


NEWARK, 

















Shave every day—be comfortable 9 7 
OLGATES 


Softens the beard at the base 








YESTERDAY~™ 

Many men have been good or great or 
both,in spite of whiskers that were as need- 
less as four-wheel brakes on a wheelbarrow. 


It is well, therefore, to approach the old 
plush album in a spirit of reverence. —“. TODA Y 


Behind Uncle Zachariah’s bewildering be- 
sre MAREE on EN. joes Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream makes 


gonias there may have been genial impulses 
that never got the publicity they deserved. a wonderful lather for easy and com- 
fortable shaving. 


Imagine how your own radiance would 
be dimmed if a tangled mass of whiskers It emulsifies the oily coating upon 


made you look like a partial eclipse! each hair of the beard, permitting 
Fortunately there is no longer any rea- moisture to penetrate and soften it at 
son why any Rotarian should permit a the base, wherethe razor’s workis done. 
basketful of furniture stuffing to make You will realize as soon as you try 

him seem what he is not. ‘ ha 
it that Colgate’s gives a better shave. 

Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream has made 

It leaves the face soothed and velvety. 


shaving so easy, and has taken discom- : . 
fort out of it so thoroughly, that whiskers Thousands of men are turning daily 


have ceased to crowd into society. _ to this new comfort in shaving. 


A clean shave daily has be- 
coms 3 tines oc well Let us send you a trial tube of this 
as a social require- marvelous cream—enough for 12 
better shaves than you have ever 
had. Just fill out and mail the 
attached coupon, with 4c. 


Please send me the trial tube o 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream for ORE , . 
better shaving. I enclose 4c. Oct. 1925 - 
Colgate’s 
) lather, cS 


4 cw 


which softens 
Truth in advertising implies honesty in manufacture 


the hair at 
the base. 




















